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CHAPTER I. 

A SOMBRE landscape and a fading light. In the 
west, a great patch of silver edged with copper 
colour ; the copper colour falling into purple, 
and the purple into black. A zenith like ink, 
and ah eastern sky of almost bUndfold dark- 
ness. One straight road on a level plain run- 
ning darkly to the east, and with a sombre 
gleam stretching back to the patch of silver in 
the west. A doleful place and time, and two 
doleful figures plodding away from the silver 
gleam to assail the wall of darkness iti the east. 
Splash, splash. Splash, splash. Side by side^ 
with heads and shoulders butting at the east 
wind. The east wind* pelting past them bit- 
terly, and doing all its spiteful might to drive the 
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cloud-shutters lower on the last sign of day. 
Splash, splash, side by side, and the bitter wind 
in their ears with a shriek, and not another 
sound for an hour. 

Tiburce Menseau, native of Paris, six feet 
high, powerfully built, but attenuated and rag- 
ged ; John Jones, native of London, short in 
stature, stiurdily made, but attenuated and rag- 
ged : these were the doleful two who tramped 
together. They were human scarecrows both, 
but the Frenchman was the raggeder of the two 
and the more downcast. John Jones, bullet- 
headed, fair-haired, and of a naturally cheerful 
countenance, went miserably enough, to be 
sure ; but now and again he rammed the 
shocking bad hat he wore a little closer to his 
head, and- always v/hen he did so he smiled 
as though something pleased him. ' Tiburce 
Menseau watched this gesture furtively, and 
between times awaited it furtively, and never a 
i^ord he said. Tiburce lived by his wits ; and 
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though upon occasion they profited him httle, 
they were sharp. He had found opportunity 
for the study of Holy Writ in several institu- 
tions supported by the British Government, and 
one text ciuriously attacked his memory now, 
recurring to Ixis mind every time John Jones 
rammed the shocking bad hat a little tighter — 
'. Where the treasure is there will the heart be 
also/ 

Uncompromising officials in blue uniforms 
had on several occasions described Tiburce in 
public. The phrase they chose was curty 
severe, and widely inclusive. Moreover, it 
never varied. 

* Dp you know anything of the prisoner ? * 
So ran the question which drew forth the de- 
scriptive criticism. The descriptive critic in 
blue uniform responded — 

* Habitual criminal.* 

To do Tiburce justice, he looked the part. 
Leave a dark-complexioned man unshaven for 
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a week, half- starve him for a month, dress him 
in rags, and let the rags be dirty, put a bitter 
devil of resentment in his breast, and though 
he were a curate to begin with, these things 
would tell imfavourably upon his aspect. 
Tiburce, who was not a curate to begin 
with, suffered those personal disabilities, and 
looked his part of habitual criminal all over. 
* Where the treasure is,' said he to himself a» 
his companion's hand went up to the shocking 
bad hat ; and his companion smiled. A man 
who lives by his wits should be observant, and 
Tiburce watched all things that seemed worth 
watching * with lidless dragon eye.' Whenever 
John Jones's hand went up to his hat — and it 
did so with unnecessary frequency — the fingers 
seemed to stay a little after fixing the hat more 
firmly, and there was a little movement in them 
as though they felt for something, and then 
John Jones smiled as if he had felt the some- 
thing and was satisfied. 
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Tiburce Menseau made continuous furtive 
note of this proceeding. What was a tramp 
,likely to have concealed in his shocking bad 
hat ? Half-a-crown ? Half-a-sovereign ? A 
bank note ? A stolen ring of value ? Tiburce 
had known such things. 

John Jones looked like a tramp of the 
home-made kind. The real British tramp is 
not like the customary vagabond of any other 
country, and John might have been taken for a 
type amongst the typical. He was sturdily 
built — as has been said already — but he slouch- 
ed as ^ tramp ought to slouch, and he lounged 
— there is no other word for it — straight on, 
regardless of puddles, as only a tramp lounges. 
At every step the water spirted from liis broken 
boots, and the wind fluttered his rags as though 
he had been dressed in little dirty bannerets. 
He limped now and then, but only now and then, 
when his sore feet gave him an extra twinge. 

Suddenly Tiburce Menseau stopped short 
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and cursed in a tautological patois, blending 
damns and sacres. 

'•What's the matter ? ' said John Jones, 
stopping also and facing him. 

'Is there no end to the road?* asked the 
other, with a curse upon the dreary highway. 

' Five miles, yet,' said John. * A good five 
miles.' 

Tiburce Menseau, taking refuge in his 
native language, cursed each individual mile in 
the five, and his companion made another start. 
Tiburce took one step after him and stopped 
again to curse the five miles collectively. Then 
he turned about, and glared at the fading streak 
of silver in the west, now tarnished, and the 
black road, with its pools of water, shining with 
a tarnished gleam. Meantime, John Jones had 
made a hundred yards or more, and Tiburce, 
turning again to face the wind, cursed his com- 
panion's haste, his own soreness and weariness, 
and the bitter landscape, and so went on limp- 
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ing and growling curses under his l)reatb, hug- 
ging his rags together, with ' Habitual criminal ' 
Avritten large all over him for any passing 
stranger's eyes to read. 

One passing stranger read it broadly at a 
glance. He was not so intelligent a stranger as 
to be in the habit of reading character as he 
went along the highway, but he would have 
been didl-eyed indeed had he been unable to 
decipher so large-lettered and simple a placard 
as Tiburce carried. The stranger was a carter, 
dressed in heavy fustian, and bearing a folded 
sack upon his shoulders as an extra protection 
against the w^eather. He drove a lumbering 
horse at a lumbering trot in a lumbering 
coiuitry cart, and as he passed Tiburce he 
looked over his shoulder at the scowling, 
uphfted face, and pronounced a ready verdict 
— * Gaolbird ! ' Overtaking John Jones in turn 
a hundred yards ahead of the other, he looked 
back again at an uphfted face which wore no 
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.scowl, but only a look of fatigued resolutioit 
-which, in spite of fatigue, was resolution still. 
The carter pulled up. 

' Be you a goin' on to Nebham, mate ? ' 

' Yes,' said John Jones. 

' I can give you a lift nigh into the town,* 
said the carter. 

* Thank you/ said John, ' but there's a chum 
of mine behind.' 

'I doan't like the look of un,' the carter 
answered ; 'I're gyme to give you a lift if you 
likes, but I ain't got no room for more 'an 
one.' 

Now, as a matter of fact, he had room for 
half a dozen, and his first reason for rejecting 
Tiburce was more satisfying than the second. 

' Well, the fact is, mate,' said John Jones, 
* he's dead beat, and I'm not — quite. It would 
be a real charity to him. I can manage it, 
somehow, and I don't believe he can.' 

* Vurry well, then,' said the carter, * since 
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beggars has come to be choosers you can man- 
age it together.' 

Well, thank you all the same, mate/ said 
John Jones, and Tiburce came into earshot. 

' You're a decent-spoke young feller,' said 
the carter ; ' you woan't git no good out o' he. 
Git into the cyarc' 

* No, thank you,' responded John. ' Thank 
you all the same.' 

*Then stop whur you be, fur a fool,' re- 
sponded the kindly carter. ' Gee up ! ' He 
cracked his whip and lumbered on again, mur- 
muring that he didn't want no gaolbirds, and" 
most likely there was a pair on 'em. Else what 
did they stick together for ? When the carter 
had been so complimentary as to tell John that 
he was a decent-spoke young fellow, John's face 
was suddenly, but briefly, agleam with a smile 
of much humour, as though he enjoyed a 
special joke, the secret of which w^as his alone. 
The carter was looking back at the limping. 
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cursing, scowling Tiburce, and did not see the 
smile. It was so merry and jovial for just the 
swift second or two for which it lasted, that it 
might have puzzled him to find it on the face 
of any man under such circumstances as the 
tramp stood in the midst of. 

John Jones and Tiburce Menseau were 
comrades for a day by chance, and a man who 
had camaraderie enough in him to hold by so 
casual and unexpressed a contract was likely to 
have heart enough to feel a little more kindly 
to his comrade after such a deed than before 
it. 

'We'll see the day through together, any 
way,' said John Jones cheerfully. 

* He ofiered to give you a hft,' said Tibiu'ce, 
in correct but foreign-sounding English. 

* Yes,' answered John, ' but he wouldn't 
take the two of us.' 

' I heard him,' said Tiburce, ' Pig ! * 
Then he cursed under his breath again, with an 
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anathema for every limping step, and a groan 
of weariness for every anathema. 

'Take it easy/ said John Jones; and hi3 
hand went up to his hat again. He began to 
sing to no particular tune — 

Then merrily hent the footpath way 

And merrily over the stile^ ha I 
A merry heart goes all the day, 

Your sad tires in a mile, ha ! 

Where did this bullet-headed, thick-set 
tramp scrape acquaintance with the great poet ? 
The Frenchman scowled at him, and John Jones^ 
having begun to sing, went on singing in a 
nasal and unmusical manner — 

My lodging is on the cold ground 
And very hard is my fare. 

He went clean through that quaint ditty,' and 
ending with a prolonged note between a howl 
and a groan, he sent his hand to his hat once 
more and smiled cheerfully. 

' Where the treasure is/ thought scowlinsr 
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Tiburce, always watchful of the gesture. What 
was the treasure ? If John Jones carried any 
treasure it might, perhaps, be as well for him 
to be out of Tiburce Menseau's way. The un- 
conscious Briton lounged wearily on and ceased 
to sing. Splash, splash; side by side, with 
heads and shoulders butting at the wind, and 
not another soimd for an hour. The cloud- 
shutters were quite blown down across the 
tarnished silver streak by this time, and the 
bitter wind was louder and keener, and worried 
the two weary travellers more savagely. It 
grew so dark that they could barely keep the 
road. Suddenly Tiburce Menseau tripped and 
fell against John Jones, in sucli wise as acciden- 
tally to knock off his hat. 

* Pardon ! ' said Tiburce, and groping in the 
darkness picked up the* hat; and passing his 
thin, thievish fingers swiftly round within the 
lining, felt and held a little package no larger 
than a penny-piece. It came away with a 
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slight tearing feel as though it were gummed 
or pasted to the hat. This did not detain the 
skilful Tiburce half a second, and the thing was 
done with such delicate rapidity that even in 
daylight it might have escaped notice. * I have 
knocked your hat off/ said Tiburce. ' This 
filthy road is filled with ruts and holes. Oh, I 
have it. Here you are.' 

The wind howled so that Tiburce had to 
repeat his last words. John Jones was groping 
wildly with both hands in mud and water. He 
felt greedily for the hat, and meeting the out- 
stretched hands of the apologetic Tiburce, took 
it and felt within the lining, at first assiuredly, 
and then rapidly and undecidedly. Then, with 
a wild yell, he was down on his knees in the 
mud and water groping wrist deep. 

' What is the matter ? ' cried Tiburce, hug- 
ging the little parcel in his hand. Surely of 
value — surely. Else why such care of it, and 
why such a cry of enraged despair at losing it ? 
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John Jones made no reply, but went about 
on hands and knees in the mud, still groping. 

' What is the matter ? ' cried Tiburce again, 
touching him on the shoulder. ' Have you lost 
anything ? ' 

' Lost ! ' said John Jones, voicelessly, * who 
can tell what I have lost ! ' and he groped on 
in the mud, while Tiburce waited with signal 
patience. The search came to nothing, but it 
went on until the searcher's bones were numbed, 
and until his hands could no longer feel the 
ground he groped on. Then with heavy heart 
he staggered to his feet. 

' See,' said Tiburce, pointing through the 
heavy darkness, * there are lights. That is the 
town. Have you found what you lost ? ' 

With no answer, but with no suspicion, the: 
stiff-set Briton splashed on again through unseen 
mud. Once or twice he gave a heavy and 
heartrending groan, half of grief and half of 



rage. 
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' Surely,' said Tibiirce to himself, tightening 
the grip of his fingers on the package, ' surely 
valuable.' 

Splash, splash, for half an hour through mud 
and darkness, and never a spoken word, John 
Jones was thinking all the way, and in bitter 
despair was calling certain things to mind. 
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CHAPTER II. 

' Don't cry, Nell ! ' 

This kind of advice is often easy to give and 
hard to obey. For once it was as hard to give 
as to follow. The adviser's face twitched sus- 
piciously, as though he sorely wanted to copy 
the example set him ty the advised. But your 
stiff-built, bullet-headed young Briton would 
rather die than weep, and he controlled him- 
self. 

' I have never cried through it all until now,' 
said the girl, between her sobs ; ' and it's your 
noble kindness that makes me cry now.* 

*Eubbish!' said the bullet-headed young 

Briton. 

There were three people in the room — a 
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pretty girl of twenty, with a face disfigured 
with tears, and a slight but graceful form, 
attired in mourning ; a young man, with no 
especial pretensions to good looks, but strong 
and manly, with very honest grey eyes ; a 
middle-aged woman, gaunt and spare, with a 
spiteful face, and eyes a Uttle reddish at the rim. 
The room in which they stood was almost bare 
of furniture, and oblong spaces on the walls, 
where the paper showed fresher than elsewhere, 
spoke of the recent removal of pictures and 
mirrors, and gave the place a dismantled 
look. 

* Eubbish ! ' said the bullet-headed young 
man. 

* And rubbish I say,' said the spiteful-look 
ing female. ' Noble kindness ! Oh, ah ! Noble 
fiddlesticks ! . Don't talk to me.' 

Neither of her companions evincing the 
slightest desire to talk to her, the spiteful-look- 

c2 
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ing female looked more spiteful still, and sniffing 
with much emphasis, said, ' Oh, ah ! ' again, and 
added, * likely story/ 

^ He had always said ' — the girl was speak- 
ing — ' that I was well provided for, but now 
this cruel bill of sale has taken everything/ 

' There is still the freehold of the house,' 
said the young man. 

* Pretty freehold ! ' said the middle-aged 
female. ' Kotten, tumble-down old place, two 
miles from everywhere, and not even a decent 
road within a mile of it. It was just like the 
old idiot to build here.' 

* Ann,' said the girl, in a voice of authority, 
* how dare you ? ' 

'Oh, ah! 'said the woman again. 'How 
dare I ? To be sure ! Where's my year's 
wages with your bills of sales, eh ! It's fit and 
proper for a decent, hard-workin' woman to be 
done out of her money by an old hunks like 
him, ain't it? ' 
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' Haven't you had enough money to pay 
Ann her wages ? ' asked the young man* 

* Money or no/ said the woman, ' she hasn't 
paid 'em. That's all I know.' 

The girl only shook her head and wept anew. 
The young fellow drew a lean chamois-leather 
bag from his pocket. 

' How much ? ' he asked, surveyii^g the 
woman sternly. 

' Five pound,' she answered, * not to speak 
of layin' him out and waiting here a fortnight to^ 
be paid.' 

The young man counted out five sovereigns 
from the lean bag, which forbore to give forth 
one chink as he put it back into his pocket. 

* There is your money. As soon as you can 
arrange to go, I shall be glad for you to leave.* 

The woman took the money disdainfully and 
went her way. The young man advanced to 
the girl and put his arm about her waist and 
kissed her. 
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' It's very hard, my darling,' he said ; • but 
it will only bring us together the sooner. I shall 
find employment somewhere soon, and liien we 
must get married, and face the world together.' 

The girl made no resistance to this pro- 
gramme, and he went on : ' I'm not altogether 
sorry that you are poor, you know, for if you 
had been rich I should never have had the 
cheek to tell you that I loved you. That isn't 
altogether selfish, Nell, for I shall make you 
happier than any amount of money would.' 

It was oddly said, but it looked likely to be 
true. Those grey eyes of his, and his square , 
plain, manly face were very honest, and provo- 
cative of faith. They heard the banging the 
spiteful female made in packing her belongings, 
but beyond the fact that the girl said once that 
Ann had been cruel and ungrateful, they took 
no notice of it. The young man sat down, and 
drew the girl beside him oh a sofa, and made 
love to her, and dried her eyes with her hand- 
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kerchief, and by the time the spiteful female had 
got her trunk downstairs, with much reiterated 
bumping from step to step, the poor grief- worn 
thing was smiling at him, though through eyes 
which still had a suspicion of tears in them. 
By-and-by the young man made a dive to his 
watch-pocket to see what time it was, but his 
thumb and finger encountering nothing but 
pawn-tickets, he withdrew them with a smile 
which was somewhat grim. The spitefiil female 
knocked at the door, and, without awaiting a 
response, entered. 

* There's nothin' to eat in the house,' she 
said. * Am I agoin' to be drove out without a 
crust ? ' 

The girl's face flushed, and then became 
deadly white, and she returned no answer ; but 
after a struggle, which her quivering features 
clearly indicated, she burst anew into tears. 
The young man stooped and whispered* in her 
ear : — 
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'Is that true?' 

* Yes,' she sobbed, in answer. ' I have no 
money — ^not a penny.' 

. 'Eight about face. March 1' said the 
yoimg man, rismg. The spiteful female, who 

* had come in for the express purpose of firing 
this spiteful shaft, went out exultant. 'That 
being the case,' said the young man, cheerfully, 
when the woman had gone, ' you must let me 
be your banker.' He drew forth the le^ 
chamois-leather purse again, and from it ex- 
tracted one last sovereign, which he laid upon 
the table. ' And now,' he added, ' there is no 
more time to lose. I must go back and look 
for employment at once. I will send more 
money in a day or two, somehow. 

' Oh, Walter,' said the girl, clinging to him, 

• I can't sleep in this house alone. I dare 
not. There is nothing in it that belongs 
to me^ They will take away everything to- 
morrow.' 
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*Have you nowhere to go?' he asked, 
gravely. 

'Nowhere/ she answered. The bullefr* 
headed young Briton's lip quivered, and a tear 
sprang with a sting into each honest grey eye 
as he looked down at her. 

* I will go into the village/ he said, after a 
momentary pause, to make sure that his voice 
was steady and should sound cheerful in her 
ears, ' and get rooms for you.' 

He kissed her and went away, and in the 
course of an hour and a half retiurned, trundhng 
a wheelbarrow before him. 

* Pack up ! ' he said cheerfully ; ' I've got a 
stunning place for you.' He lit his pipe* and 
sat upon the handle of the wheelbarrow;. 
* Tell me when you're ready,' he called through 
the open door, ' and I'll carry your traps down, 
Nell/ Then he smoked with an aspect of de- 
liberate jollity, belied by an occasional sus- 
picious winking of the honest grey eyes and 
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a suspicious quiver in the upper lip. When 
the girl came down again she saw that he was 
-alone. 

' Walter,' she said, ^ you cannot wheel my 
things into the village.' 

* Why not ? ' said he, squaring his wide 
shoulders and lifting a stalwart arm. 'I 
wheeled three-hundredweight a measured mile 
without resting in my last term. Won a tenner 
that way. Went into training at it for a fort- 
night. I'm a great hand at a wheelbarrow.' 

' I know you're strong enough,' she 
answered, with a sad, admiring smile ; ' but 
you mustn't do it, really.' 

* Dignity be blowed, my dear,' said the 
young man. ' Are the traps ready ? Tell me 
the room.' 

He went upstairs in obedience to her direc- 
tions — ^reluctantly given after further protest — 
and brought down two boxes, neither of which 
looked very heavy in his muscular arms. 
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* Now/ he said, * you're not a part of this 
procession beyond the top of the hill, and you'll 
go into the village through tlie fields. Every- 
body knows me here, and Fm Walter 
Mackenzie if I wheeled a pyramid of barrows, 
and stood on my head to do it. There, lock 
the outside door and give me the key. Good- 
bye, old house. Better luck for us where we're 
going. Come along, dear. A brave heart ! ' 

He trundled the wheelbarrow along, and 
began to sing to no particular tune — 

Then merrily hent the footpath way, 

And merrily over the stile, ha I 
A merry heart goes all the day. 

Your sad tires in a mile, ha ! 

Now and then, the road being lonely, he 
lightened laboiu: with a kiss. The specified 
hill- top being reached, he directed his com- 
panion to the house he had chosen for her, and 
they parted for a while ; and Walter Mackenzie, 
B. A., of Oriel, and barrister- at-law, tooled his 
l^heelbarrow down hill, the lighter perhaps that 
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he had not a sixpence hi his pocket or any- 
where in the wide, wide world. 

' I've got a clear field and no favour,' he said 
as he went. 'Except Nell's,' he added, ia 
revision. ' I'll work for her if I turn cabman. 
I'll knock some golden chips off some odd 
corner of this thundering old planet before I've 
done with it. See if I don't.' 

He met the object of his soUcitude at the 
door of her new home, and gave her in charge 
to a decent, clean-looking, old village woman, 
and then, having wheeled the barrow into a 
little tool-house at the back of the garden, he 
returned to say * Good bye,' With promises of 
an early return from London, and a whisper 
that he would send more money soon, he went 
his way to the railway station. 

' Got a return ticket, anyhow,' he said to 
himself. ' There's grub in my chambers for a 
couple of days, and Billy will be home by then. 
Get some coin from Billy. Good sort, Billy is^ 
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and has lots of the needful. Don't know when 
I shall be able to pay him back. Must get 
something to do. Bar ain't my line. Gordon 
Camming business — mighty lion slayer — ^that's 
my form, or might be, if there were no Nelly. 
Poor little girl ! Must get something to do and 
get married. Not provident. Can't afford to 
be provident. Should feel like a sweep if I 
tried to be provident. Nelly must be taken 
care of, and the only way is to marry her— 
taken care of at once — only way, to marry at 
once. Here's the train.' 

You, penniless professional man, gently 
nurtured, who in idle and unhopeful hour cast 
your eyes upon these pages, may guess, may 
know, how the man's thoughts wandered to and 
fro in vain search for an avenue which should 
lead to bare Uvelihood. Barrister, who never 
made a penny at the bar — mental athlete, 
equipped for the literary race, but to editors 
and fame unknown — ^poor gentleman, ruined on 
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the turf, and listening with heart that flutters 
for the postman's knock, and fades to hear his 
footsteps pass your door, while you wait for an 
janswer to that advertisement of your desire for 
a post of confidence — officer of the line, who 
with a commuted pension, and^ a rudimentary 
knowledge of the rule of three would fain be 
employed as steward or accountant — ^you, and 
only you and your like, can tell the bitterness 
which comes of such a mental survey. Every 
road is a cul de sac — a pudding-bag street, as 
the country vulgar call it — and you run up 
each in high hope, and come down each de- 
spairing. Would I had the purse of Fortunatus 
that I might give some of you your hope again ! 
I am not without bowels of compassion for your 
griefs. A fellow-feeling makes us kind. Per- 
haps in my day I may have started on the like 
mournful enterprise pretty often. 

Walter Mackenzie reached London in due 
time, and walked from Euston to his chambers 
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in Gray's Inn. Two letters awaited liim. One 
of these was in a familiar hand, and told him 
that his friend was away for another six months' 
yachting in the Mediterranean. No chance of 
help from that quarter. The next letter looked 
legal. Probably a dun ; but it came from 
Liverpool, and he had no creditor there. He 
read it uneagerly enough at first, but having 
got through it he capered round the room and 
snapped his fingers, and roared ' Hurrah ! ' 
again, and again, and again. 

* Sir ' — the letter ran — ' Acting on the in- 
structions of the late Jolm Launceston Barclay, 
of Ashford Warren, we beg to inform you that 
we have in our hands a safe which is only to 
be opened in your presence, and in our office. 
We shall be glad to see you here at your 
earliest convenience.' 

The letter bore signature * Thwaite and 
Tolby.' 

* All right, Thwaite and Tolby,' said Walter 
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Mackenzie, ^ 111 be with you like a bird. Old 
Barclay knew that Nell and I would marry. 
He had money after all. Everybody knew he 
had money, though nobody guessed where it 
was or how he kept it.' 

So full of hopes and queer surmises, he 
began exultantly to plan for the future, when it 
struck him in a rather chill way that he had 
to go to Liverpool and had no money. The 
scanty furniture of his chambers did not belong 
to him. He had sold his law books, and 
pawned almost everything pawnable, to bury 
his sweetheart's great-uncle, and to relieve her 
later necessities. He began to ransack his 
wardrobe. Half a dozen shirts ; one very 
elderly, shabby suit of clothes ; one pair of 
ivory-backed brushes ; one very battered old ' 
portmanteau. Into the portmanteau went the 
shirts, the shabby suit, the ivory-backed 
brushes ; and away through the dusk went the 
barrister to the sign of the triune globes of gold. 
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My uncle's myrmidon surveyed (lie lot with de- 
preciatory air, and offered less by half-a-crown 
than the third-class fare to Liverpool. 

' Take 'em over the counter,' said the bullet- 
headed Briton. * I'll be back in five minutes.' 

He dived out of the shop into Holborn, and 
went hiu'riedly back to his chambers. Finding 
a felt hat there he rammed it into an old leather 
hat-box and returned. Again reaching my 
uncle's, he opened the hat-box, took off his 
guinea castor, much worn but decent still, and 
assumed the felt. 

* Half-a-crown on that lot,' he said, cheerily. 
' Two shillin',' said my uncle's myrmidon. 

* Give me the old coat out of the portman- 
teau,' said the barrister-at-law. He emptied 
the pockets of the new coat he had on, took off 
that garment, and assumed the old one. Now 
how much ? ' 

* Go yer a extry five bob on this,' said the 
.myrmidon, having carefully examined the coat 
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with an especial eye to seams, button-holes, 
cuffs, and linings. 
' That will do/ 

* Name ? ' said the myrmidon. 
' John Jones/ 

* Address ? ' 

' Seven Dials.' 

The myrmidon grinned, and substituted 
' Holbom/ He slammed the silver and copper 
on the counter and pushed the ticket across it. 
A second later, looking a trifle shabby, the 
hurrying John Jones was in the street again, 
and five minutes later was seated in his 
chambers, consulting a time-table. 

' I fancy I shall do best to go at once,' he 
said, aloud. * Eug and overcoat both gone. 
Night journey. Dont like it.' There he took 
a mental stand, and with an air of much scorn 
and severity addressed himself. 'Look here, 
young man. What you like and what you 
have to do are very often very different things. 
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You do your duty, and shut your trap, and 
cease to grumble. That's your lay, young man. 
D'ye hear me now ? Ha ! would you ? Very 
well, then ! ' 

On his way to Euston it rained. In the 
earlier stage of the joiurney he was accompanied 
by people who were more damp than he was, 
but at the first stoppage he was left alone. He 
made a comfortless couch of the bare boards of 
the seat and made his own arm a pillow, and 
slept, brokenly. But he was young and strong 
and hardy, and he made light of his dis- 
comforts. Eeaching Liverpool whilst the day 
was yet scarcely alive, he walked into a second* 
rate coffee-house and breakfasted, dawdling 
over the local morning papers and an odd 
number of * Punch ' old enough for its jokes to 
have acquired a sort of freshness. Ten o'clock 
came at last, and he started for the office of 
Messrs. Thwaite and Tolby. On the road the 
announcement 'Wash and brush-up, twopence,' 
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appeared before him, and a glance sit the 
mirrored window assured him that twopence so 
expended would be wisely bestowed. He had 
not many twopences, but he had the wash 
and brush-up, notwithstanding, and in spite of 
Ihe crumpled felt and the seedy coat he looked 
a gentleman. 

Neither the great Tolby nor the greater 
Thwaite had yet arrived when he reached their 
ofHces, and he sat down to wait, beginning a 
new study of the local papers and yesterday's 
' Times.' After a weary waiting Thwaite and 
Tolby canie, elderly, fresh-coloured gentlemen, 
so much alike that they might have seemed 
John Doe and Eichard Eoe in person. Dapper 
gentlemen both, with fat hands, unusually 
white and smooth, and gold watch-chains 
unusually ponderous and solid. Both double- 
chinned — both eminently respectable. To 
them the young barrister, having sent in his 
card, was admitted. There were two or three 
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safes in the inner office, and a number of re- 
positories less stem and heavy, and Walter 
looked round and speculated as to which con- 
tained his own Golconda. 

' Our business is very simple, Mr. Macken- 
zie,' said Mr. Thwaite ; ' very simple. Our 
late client, Mr. Barclay, himself accompanied 
this safe to the office.' Mr. Thwaite waved 
his hand behind him, and it was not yet 
certain which was the safe alluded to. The 
visitor was curious on that point. 'In our 
presence he put a seal upon the lock.' Ah, 
then, that was the safe with the sprawling red 
seal upon the keyhole. ' He left written 
instructions that the safe was not to be opened 
until a fortnight after his death, and then only 
in your presence and ours. The specified time 
having expired, and we three being present, we 
may, I presume, at once open the safe and 
hand its contents over to your care. That is 
the limit of our instructions.' 
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With grave interest the young barrister and 
the junior partner stood by whilst Mr. Thwaite 
demoUshed the seal by two or three smart taps 
with a big key, and then with a smaller key 
turned the lock. The door came heavily back, 
for it was a big safe, and the hinges seemed 
somewhat dull. None knew what he expected 
to see ; but there was at least an idea in each 
mind that there would be something more in 
so large a safe than a single blue envelope. 
Yet that was all. Mr. Thwaite gravely handed 
it to the chilled and wondering Mackenzie. 
There was his own name written, and after it 
the words : * To be opened at once.' 

' The mountain in labour,' said Walter, 
nodding at the safe, * has brought forth a 
mouse.' 

' Perhaps not, Mr. Mackenzie, perhaps not,' 
said the junior partner. 

The envelope, being opened, revealed a 
single page of note-paper and a packet no 
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bigger than a penny-piece. The packet was 
tightly folded and carefully gummed. The 
single page of note-paper contained these words 
only : ^ It is my wish that Walter Mackenzie 
should carry this package to Ellen Barclay, my 
great-niece, and should open it in her presence.' 
Well ! That was all. There was obviously 
nothing to do but to say * Good morning ' and 
go about their respective businesses. The 
partners smiled, and looked serious, and said 
that Mr. Barclay was always a singular man 
from his youth up. They trusted that Mr. 
Mackenzie would find matters satisfactory yet.- 
They bowed Mr. Mackenzie out civilly ; and 
Mr. Mackenzie, with a packet of unknown 
contents no bigger than a penny-piece, was 
standing with wondering indecision in the 
street, and asking himself vaguely what was to 
be done. How far to Ashford Warren ? to 
begin with. Twopence for a glass of beer and 
a look at a local ABC time-table. One hun- 
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dred and ninety-eight miles. Mr. Mackenzie, 
with his glass of beer untasted before him, 
looked dismally at that record. Call it two 
hundred miles. Call his possible rate of travel 
on foot three and thirty miles a day. Call it 
a six days' journey. How to live in the 
meantime. Total funds, two and threepence- 
halfpenny, Pourpence-halfpenny per diem and 
a halfpenny to spare. He drank his glass of 
beer and walked into the street again. 

Bullet-headed, square set, with honest grey 
eyes and plain manly countenance; puzzled, 
but not downcast, he stood and planned. Not 
a brilliant man, not a clever fellow, by any 
means. The problem was very simple — 
borrow the fare from the lawyers. There was 
a solution. Not for him, though. He began 
to walk, set his first stage in his mind, inquired 
his way, kept solidly on at it. Tramp, tramp, 
tramp, tramp, a set, regular, measured swing. 
He was in splendid training, and the miles 
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went by — miles of street, miles of subui-b, 
miles of country road, country town, and 
scattered village. At eight o'clock at night, 
having walked eight hours and a quarter, he 
counted three and thirty miles accomplished. 
The next village was seven miles ahead. He 
pegged on and did the distance, feeling little 
the worse for it. Dusty and travel-stained as 
he was, he was so obviously a gentleman still 
that the landlady of the little inn he called at 
was quite obsequious to him. Bread and 
cheese and a pint of thin ale consumed and 
paid for left him fourpence the poorer. How 
much for a bed? Sixpence. He could ill 
afford it, but he must husband strength at first. 
He would rise early and do fifty miles to- 
morrow, walking without haste; that would 
make nearly half the journey. Breakfast, 
supper, and bed must be squeezed out of a 
shilling, and then he would manage the re- 
maining hundred and eight miles without a bed. 
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somehow or other. He slept soundly, and 
was up before the break of dawn, carrying a 
twopenny loaf from the baker in the next 
village eight miles ahead. There it began to 
rain, and the road became slippery. He was 
wet through before noon, but he tramped on 
with the plain, manly phiz and honest grey 
eyes as resolute as ever. And every now and 
then he sang to no particular tune — 

Then merrily hent the footpath way, 

And merrily over the stiie^ ha I 
A merry heart goes all the day, 

Your sad tires in a mile, ha ! 

The little packet rested in a limp chamois- 
leather purse, otherwise empty. He drew it 
out as he went, and looked at it, and there 
clearly impressed upon the paper in a blurred 
outline, like the beginning of a heel-ball copy 
of an old brass, was the outline of a small key. 
He could follow the same outhne with his 
fingers. It seemed probable that the key was 
intended for a lock, somewhere or other, and 
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that the lock protected something. He put 
the little packet carefully back again, and 
munching fragments of his loaf marched on, 
castle building. Eoads were heavy. Town 
clocks and milestones issued silent admonitions, 
telling him that he was falling more and more 
behind his time. Eeady-made boots at ten- 
and-six the pair, never intended to go on tramp 
in, began to worry him, and suddenly, after 
many warnings, the sole of the right boot 
doubled up clean under his foot and had to be 
straightened out again, and walked upon there- 
after with especial caution. Then that same 
right boot started at the seam above the instep, 
and kept on opening and closing at him like a 
voiceless mouth. The mouth had teeth, 
though, and gnawed his skin away. Town 
clocks and milestones issued more admonitions. 
Late, later, later, than before. It had to be 
done, said the dogged, bullet-headed Briton. 
The gaping, voiceless mouth in the wretched 
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shoe formed its leathern hps' into an unuttered 
* No ' at every step. The heavy, sHmy road 
sucked sobbing negatives out of the brokeu 
sole. The rain pattered ' No/ and the mourn^ 
ful wind sighed it. ' Yes/ said the dogged, 
bullet-headed Briton, in answer to them all. 
Five and thirty miles since morning. Ex- 
hausted nature said, * Do no more ' : sturdy will 
of the bullet-headed Briton said, 'Another 
mile.' Six and thirty miles since morning. 
Exhausted nature cried out, ' Beware a break* 
down ! ' Said the bullet-headed Briton, 
stumbling sorely, * One more mile.' And so 
the fight went on till forty miles were finished, 
Eeet raw, with much galling. Honest grey 
eyes dim with great fatigue and pain. Boots 
wrecked, shoulders bent, plain, resolute counte- 
nance pale and worn, with streaks of rain- 
drawn dye from forehead to chin, distilled 
from the crumpled felt. In this guise he 
entered a mean-looking public-house and called 
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for bread and cheese, and having consumed it 
with a pint of thin ale, found himself sixpence 
poorer still. How much for a bed? Nine- 
pence. He could afford it less than ever, but 
it must be paid. Eesolute still on finishing his 
journey, but dead beaten, he went to rest and 
slept heavily till morning. Then he faced the 
world with one halfpenny in possession, and a 
hundred and eighteen miles still before him. 
The roads were worse than ever, and it still 
rained. He sold his waistcoat for sixpence to 
an old-dothes man in the next town he came 
to, and bought food, and pegged along munch- 
ing. As he munched he sighted a miserable 
figure ahead, and by-and-by overtook it. The 
miserable figure threw him a salutation in a 
foreign accent. He returned it and went on, 
not being in the mood for converse with any- 
body. But looking back he saw that the man 
looked pale and weak, and so waited for him 
to come up. 
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' Hungry, mate ? ' said the barrister-at law. 

* Half-dead,' said the man with the foreign 
accent. 

Walter shared his loaf, and the other fell 
ravenously at it without a thank-you. 

'How far are you going?' asked the 
Enghshman. 

* Ten miles to-day,' said the foreigner, with 
a groan and a French anathema. 

'Good-day and good luck to you.' The 
barrister-at-law was ahead again, meaning to 
do much more than ten miles that day ; but 
before ten miles were done, or for that matter 
jfive, the rain came down in such drenching 
torrents that he took refuge in an open barn, 
and thither came the Frenchman also, dripping 
wet, and looking scarce ahve. They sat upon 
jstraw and watched the rain as it pelted down. 
Walter shared his last pipe of tobacco with the 
miserable stranger, and the two fell to talk 
together, and shared confidences so far as to 
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tell each other nothing that was true. The 
barrister trotted out his simple alias of John 
Jones, and announced his destination as Seven 
Dials, The Frenchman gave his name as 
Tiburce Menseau, and frankly avowed himself 
without a destination. The rain subsiding a 
little they made another start, but before they 
had gone a mile it came down worse than ever, 
and they took shelter in another outhouse. 

* Where shall you sleep to-night?' asked 
John Jones. 

* At the next workhouse,' said Tiburce 
Menseau. ' They will give me bed and supper, 
and although they will make me to work 
before I go, they will give me bread for break- 
fast. That is something, let me tell you, when 
a man is starving.' 

* Something — yes,' said John Jones, and 
fell a thinking. 

*They starve you,' said the Frenchman, 
* but they do not kill you as fast as the roads 
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will. But they search you for tobacco, for a 
penny, for a pipe, for a box of matches. 
Should you have a letter they would open it to 
see that it concealed nothing. They are in- 
quisitors. I have with me nothing but a bunch 
of keys. Them I hide before I enter. Every 
night I hide them. Holy blue ! They are the 
inquisition over again ! ' 

John Jones was faint ; John Jones was 
weary and foredone. For a dweller in the 
Seven Dials he entertained a singular objec- 
tion to sleeping in a workhouse. Yet where 
else could he rest.? Who would give him 
shelter ^ 

* Nell shan't suffer for any fine-mouthed 
freak of mine,' said the bullet-headed. * I'm 
not going to break down to oblige anybody's 
notions of pride. You'll he in the workhouse 
to-night, John Jones, as befits your Seven 
Dials' breeding.' 

When the rain ceased again they plodded 
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on once more, and, turning matters over in his 
bullet head, John Jones determined to hide 
his little packet. So, finding a crumb or two 
of bread, he moistened them into paste between 
his lips, and retiring behind a hay-stack, he 
smeared the glutinous softened bread upon one 
side of the paper packet, and fastened it within 
the leather lining of his felt hat. Who knew 
what treasure he carried there? Not he; 
though he had all sorts of visions. The visions 
were all for Nell, but Nell belonged to a hungry 
tramp whose boots were broken, and who 
Carried El Dorado in his hat. 

The two travellers slept in a country work- 
house, and Tiburce Menseau, before entering, 
had his own little treasure to hide. He hid 
it high above a door-jamb in the broken wall 
of the very workhouse he slept in. The wall 
looked on bare fields at the edge of the 
country town, and the little treasure 'was 
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nothing but a small bunch of skeleton keys, 
necessary, perhaps, for some future operation 
Tiburce may have had in mind. 

Next morning Tiburce and John set out 
afresh. Again it rained, and again they 
essayed to find shelter in a barn. ' The third 
time pays,' says the proverb, and their third 
enterprise in this direction was met by ex- 
posure. A small boy, who had seen them 
enter the barn, ran as hard as his big boots 
would let him to Farmer Brown, owner of the 
bam wherein these miserables had found refuge. 
Farmer Brown knew an Englishman's legal 
claims, and with a labourer to help him went 
forth macintoshed through the rain to enforce 
the rights of violated property. Farmer and 
labourer looked in together. The law-breakers 
arose, startled. 

* Come out of that,' said the farmer. 

John Jones and Tiburce Menseau obeyed, 
wordless. 
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^ Now you two march along o' me to the 
p'Uce orfice/ said Farmer Brown. 

'No, thank you/ said John Jones, and, 
with dogged head bent down, started again ou 
his journey. 

' But I says yes,' cried the fai'mer, and laid 
a hand on him. 

♦ Hands off,' said John Jones, and flung the 
grasp aside. Farmer Brown, resentful of the 
existence of John Jones and his like, seized 
him anew. John Jones came out of his grip 
again, but, like the Scriptural Joseph, left some 
part of his raiment behind him. The bold 
Tiburce had taken to his long legs and was 
gone, the labourer, who was a stunted man, 
not over-fed, declining to meddle with six feet 
of habitual crime, every inch of which, to his 
riu:al notions, looked murderous. 

'Here you, Eobins,' called the farmer, 
' help me to collar this feller. He be a sturdy 
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Two pairs of hands assailed John's gar- 
ments, and, John resisting, they became sadljsr 
tattered. But he fought so well that they let 

him alone after a while, and the farmer yelled 
threats of police and dogs after him as he went 
onward with bent head, and weary feet, and 
wrathful heart. 

The rain ceased and a wild wind began. 
The Frenchman, a mile farther on, crept from 
behind a broken wall, and they marched on 
side by side till nightfall. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

When Tiburce Menseau opened the stolen 
packet lie found nothing but a tiny key and a 
little scrap of paper folded round it. But the 
paper bore an inscription : — 

* My dear Nell, — If Walter has been true to 
you, you will know what to do when you 
receive this package. The key fits a box. The 
box will be found in the stable wall, five bricks 
from the fireplace on the left side, and six 
bricks from the floor. I mean, of course, the 
stable at Ashford Warren. If Walter has been 
true, you can have my blessing from the grave 
and marry him. I am dead more than a fort- 
night when you get this. Poverty is a great 
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and true touchstone. You will know your 
friends by this time. I gave a bill of sale to 
test Walter. — ^Your dead Uncle, 

'John Launceston Barclay.' 

What romance beyond his ken lay here 
troubled Tiburce Menseau little. He could 
weave his own romance out of the letter, and 
it, even more than the key itself, was the key 
to wealth. The possession of this scrap of 
paper and the key put heart into his scoundrel 
body, and he walked like a new man. He 
took to begging, and here and there his woe- 
begone countenance and tatterdemalion figure 
gained him an odd copper, though fortune was 
still hard upon him. He began to make 
inquiries as to the whereabouts of Ashford 
Warren, but for a week or two he wandered 
off on false scents, and being at last set on the 
right track by a passing drover, he struggled 
along with his thievish fingers itching all the 
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way to be at the box of which he held the key. 
John Jones's cry of rage at losing the key had 
such a tone of misery and trouble in it that 
some men, remembering it, might have found 
its echoes vexing. Tiburce went untroubled 
on that score. When he called the cry to 
mind, or rather when memory brought it to his 
ears again, he chuckled and rubbed his lean, 
dishonest hands. It seemed to him that it 
meant value in the hidden box. Did the loser 
of the packet know its contents ? That could 
scarcely be. The key meant little to the man 
who had the box. Any box could be opened 
in many ways without its proper key, as thiev- 
ish Tiburce knew. Yet the thought that the 
secret might not be all his own harried him 
and awoke a dread in his mind. 

Inquiries, carefully directed, led him to 
Ashford Warren. Eenewed inquiries, carefully 
directed, led him to the fact that a Mr. Barclay 
had died there about a month ago— five weeks 
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maybe — ^at a lonely house a long way from the 
village. Other inquiries led him to the house 
itself, He went by night, with a tallow candle 
and a box of matches in his pocket. He had 
walked about the lonely place by day and had 
ascertained that it was untenanted, but to his 
dismay had seen no sign of anything that 
looked like a stable. Now he prowled round the 
place in the dark, and having tried two doors 
and found them locked, he pulled out from his 
pocket his little rusted bundle of skeleton keys, 
and stealthily went through the bare and empty 
rooms. In each room he struck a match and 
peered round for a second only, and then extin- 
guished his frail light. The chambers were all 
empty and desolate, as he glided through them 
hke an evil ghost, with his heart beating as 
only a thiefs heart beats when the thief 
happens to be a consummate sneak and coward. 
He knew little about stables, but a stable with 
a fireplace seemed even to him to be something 
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out of the common. He left the front door 
open, and prowled round the house, feeling the 
walls as he went. Coming on a third door, 
hitherto untried, he set his skeleton key to the 
lock and entered. The air of the room was 
damp and musty, and there was a scent of old 
straw in it. He closed the door, lit. a match, 
and glanced round. He saw a brick floor and 
bare walls, and a ceiling with rough white- 
washed cross-beams. On one wall the remnants 
of a rack and manger, a rusted chain traihng 
amongst broken bits of rotting straw, and 
facing these fragments a wide fireplace without 
a grate. High above the door was an unglazed 
barred window, covered by a shutter which 
closed from the outside. The thief lit his 
candle, locked the door, and made a survey. 
It was easy to see that the wide fireplace had 
never held a fire, for the whitewash on the 
bricks within its shaft bore no stain of smoke, 
but was green and yellow with old rains. 
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Looking up it he could see the sky, almost 
light in contrast with the darkness of the chim* 
ney. The shaft had been left uncompleted, 
and rose to a height of not more than ten feet 
from the ground. A bar crossed it near the 
top, looking thin and spidery against the dull 
night sky. One glance showed this way of es-^ 
cape in case of any chance discovery. Tiburce 
was a coward, but he kept his wits about him 
in spite of the awful beating of his lieart. 
' Five bricks from the fireplace on the left side^ 
and six bricks from the floor.' There was no 
mark of removal there. The whitewash was 
old and soiled, and seemed to have been undis- 
tiurbed for at least a year or two. To the 
wooden trough, which had once served as a 
manger, hung scraps of broken hoop-iron 
which had bound the rough boards together. 
With one of these scraps Tiburce went to work, 
and bit by bit he scratched away the sandy, 
yielding mortar until the brick was loosened 
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and could be drawn away. To sharp wits like 
those of Tibnrce Menseau there were signs 
enough of a former removal when once the 
scratching had carried him an inch deep. It 
was evident that the brick had not been built 
into the wall as it then stood, and his heart 
beat with a pulsation more and more terrible as 
the obstacle yielded, and he peered into the 
hollow. He pushed in his hand almost as fear- 
somely as if he had known of the presence of a 
rattlesnake there, and his fingers encountered a 
cold, smooth surface. The Box I His heart 
gave one awful leap, and almost stopped. The 
sweat stood on his foreliead in great beads. 
He was faint and giddy with excitement, but 
recovering himself he began to tear away the 
bricks surrounding the hollow already made. 
They came down easily, the sandy mortar 
having no cohesion in it, and now he gripped 
the box and set it with trembling hands upon 
the floor, and with greedy eyes knelt over it, 
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panting and sweating, and quaking, like the 
triumphing, cowardly, hungry, wayworn thief 
he was. His hand shook so he could hardly 
hold the key, and he was a full minute, which 
seemed eternal, in fitting it to the keyhole. It 
turned, the hd opened beneath his shaky fin- 
gers, and he saw a Bank of England note for 
five pounds spread out straight, and clean, and 
new. The Bank of England five pound note 
just fitted the box, and below it lay another, 
and another, and another, for at least a hun- 
dred crisp and wealthy pages. Then came, 
clean, crisp, and new, Bank of England notes 
for ten, for ten, for ten, until his gTeedy fingers 
turned up thirty or forty in a fold, and he was 
among notes for twenty, for twenty, for twenty, 
until his greedy fingers clutched another fold, 
and he was among notes for fifty, fifty, fifty, 
clean to the bottom of the cash-box. Not a 
dream ! Not a dream ! His fingers clutched 
the crisp notes in a disordered bundle, his head 
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whirled and reeled, his heart beat like a 
prisoner beating at frail prisoning walls and 
threatening madly to bring them down. He 
laid his throbbing forehead against the cold 
wall, and drew the box to him, and feebly 
restored the notes and smoothed them down. 
Mechanically he took up from the floor the 
scrap of written paper which had enfolded the 
key, and laying that on the top of the notes he 
closed and locked the cash-box. 

Now Ashford Warren enjoyed the advan- 
tage of belonging to a Parish Union, the cen- 
tre of which was four miles away. The oflScial 
centre of the Parish Union was the union 
workhouse. Two Irish tramps, woefully broken 
and amazingly hungry, had missed their way, 
and had got in the darkness of the early 
winter night into the road which led to the 
deserted house, under the impression that it 
was the road which led to Ashford Warren. 
Finding that the road was stopped by the 
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house, and came to an end tlierc, they con- 
sulted. The house was dark and might be ten- 
antless. In that case they resolved that they 
might ' skipper ' there. The verb * to skipper ' 
is of unknown origin, but it means to sleep in 
some place in which the sleeper has no legal 
right to sleep, as in a barn belonging to an un- 
witting farmer, or on the lee side of a hay- 
stack, or in a ditch, or on a doorstep, the same 
being a misdemeanour; and the man who 
skippers is an invader of the Majesty of the 
Law, and liable to fine and imprisonment. 
But the Irish tramps being, as I have said, most 
woefully broken and amazingly hungry, had 
small regard to the Majesty of the Law. They 
laid their simple little plan and advanced 
together. 

Tibiu'ce Menseau heard footsteps, and lis- 
tened with his hands on the cash-box, and his 
heart in his mouth. The steps came nearer, 
and he blew out his candle and Ustened again. 
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quaking. Think how the thief and coward 
shook as the steps drew near I Then came a 
knock at the door of the house, and fell like 
knock of doom on the shaking coward's hearts 
Could this be John Jones returned? Think 
how he shook at that fancy ! 

Messieurs the Irish reapers rapped again, 
and, finding no response, grew bolder, and 
b^an to try the doors. Their footsteps came 
round the house nearer and nearer to the place 
where Tiburce crouched. Then desperation 
lent him sudden energy. He buttoned his 
ragged coat over the cash-box, and pushed one 
end of it between his hungry ribs and the 
waistband of his tattered trousers, and with 
stealthy step made for the chimney. Up went 
his head as a hand was laid upon the door and 
shook its fastening. He felt about wildly with 
his hands and feet. The chimney was built 
with projecting bricks, and he began to ascend. 
He had only two or three feet to climb before 
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his hand could grasp the bar at the top. 
Messieurs the tramps were setting their 
shoulders at the door, and he was half de- 
lirious with terror. The space was growing 
narrower. Could he force himself beyond the 
bar. At any cooler time he might have 
hesitated, but now he struggled like a madman 
to get past it. The door gave way with a 
crash ; he missed his footing, his hands failed, 
he dropped with his chin upon the bar, and the 
back of his head upon a projecting brick ; three 
inches to this side or to that he would have 
fallen clear. In the dead silence that followed 
the crashing fall of the door the tramps heard 
a horrible gurgling voice and a hollow sound 
of struggling, and with a superstitious terror 
pinching at their souls, they turned with one 
accord, and fled with the wide-spread fear of 
the dumb, dark night about them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

John Jones, after liis second night in a work- 
house, walked back along the gloomy road on 
which he had lost his packet. He had counted 
the steps he took away from the spot, and now 
he recounted them, and made a search by day- 
light. Thievish Tibiu-ce went the other way, 
and about that time began to wonder as to the 
whereabouts of Ashford Warren. John Jones 
had no luck, and having grubbed about in the 
mud for a quarter of a mile or thereabouts, 
went his way looking like an earthen image. 
Day after day, with the stout heart aching, he 
tramped along, wearily, wearily, and at last 
reached the little village where he had Idft his' 
love. She was penniless by this time, beyond 

VOL. III. F 
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a doubt. He had been eight days away. 
Eight days ? It looked like eighty years. He 
had a week's beard upon his face, and he was 
caked with mud. He was as forlorn-looking a 
tramp as one might find in England. It was 
growing dark as he sat upon a stone fence and 
looked down at the httle village. It was a 
trying situation. In the first place it was his 
clear duty to Ellen to let her know how his 
enterprise had been set upon, and how it had 
failed. In the second place it was his clear 
duty not to frighten the poor girl into fit^, as 
he would inevitably do if he came in this guise 
before her. That was John Jones's Seven 
Dials way of putting it. Except that he felt 
criminal he had no sensations concerning him- 
self. He was not the man to enjoy self-pity or 
the man to despair, but a solid Briton who did 
ivhat seemed his duty as little clumsily as he 
could ; and now he blamed himself angrily for 
not making the packet safe. Why should he 
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not— he asked himself — have sent it on by- 
registered post whilst he had the money, 
addressing it to himself at the post office at 
Ashford Warren ? The precious packet would 
have been safe in that case. Why neal he 
have been too proud to try to borrow a few 
shillings from the lawyers ? They would have 
lent him the sum he needed. Not a doubt 
about it. He was a chuckle-headed idiot, and 
ought to be cowhided. That, again, was John 
Jones's Seven Dials way of putting it. But 
sitting there all night wouldn't mend matters, 
he said to himself, and, rising stiffly, he looked 
about him and rubbed his head in perplexity. 
He had purposely avoided the approach of the 
village in the daylight, and now night was 
falling rapidly. In the growing darkness a 
rustic boy of about ten years of age came up- 
hill, making his way to the village. 
< * Are you going to Ashford ? ' asked the 
tramp. 

V 2 
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*Ees/ said the boy; *I be/ And he 
edged away with one defensive elbow raised; 

* Don't bo afraid of me, I won't hurt you. 
Do you know Mrs; Norton's cottage ? * 

* Ees, I do,' said the boy across his elbow, 
resentfully. 

' Miss Barclay lives there,' said the tramp. 
' Will you go to the house and say that 
Mr. Mackenzie wants to see Miss Barclay at 
the railway station? Can you remember 
that?', 

* Ees,' said the boy again. 

'Mr. Mackenzie. Don't forget. At the 
railway station.' 

' Ah! roight,' said the youthful rustic, and 
clattered away in hobnailed shoon. 

Somewhat doubtful of the delivery of his 
message, the forlorn young man made his way 
towards the railway station, and waited in the 
unhghted lalie which led to it. He had not to 
w^ait very long. A light and eager footstep 
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came down the lane, and dark as it was he 
fancied he knew the figure. 

* Is that you, Nell ? ' he asked. 

' Walter ! ' she answered, in a startled 
voice. ' Where are you ? ' 

' Here,' he said ; ' don't be frightened. I'm 
such a spectacle, I didn't want you to see me 
in the daylight. I've walked from Liverpool.' 

' Walked from Liverpool ? ' she cried. 

He told his story, and told it to his own 
disadvantage with many terms of self-dis- 
paragement. She heard it all, and then to his 
amazement she laughed — a little laugh of 
honest humour. If she could have seen him 
she would not have laughed, but she knew 
nothing of his hunger or liis privations. Them 
he had excluded from his narrative* 

' Poor Walter ! ' she said. ' I wondered 
why you did not write or come to me. I 
suppose the packet was about the money. It 

doesn't matter, for the money is found/ 
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'Found?' 

' Yes. Found. Mr. Netherley, the lawyer 
at Warton, had a cash-box to be given to me 
three weeks after uncle's death. It was sealed 
three years ago, and there was a thousand 
pounds in it, all in new Bank of England notes. 
Everybody says it was like poor uncle to leave 
his money in that way. He made no will it 
seems, but he had nobody belonging to him 
in the world but me. We have a thousand 
pounds, Walter.' 

*Was there a key to the cash-box.^' he 
asked. 

* No,' she said. ' We broke the wax away, 
and the blacksmith came and picked the 
lock.^ 

'What an extraordinary jackdaw the old 
bird was,' said he to himself. 

' Everybody knows about it,' said the girl, 
' and everybody says there must be more money 
hidden away somewhere in the same strange? 
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way- For at one time he was known to be 
quite rich/ 

* Ah ! ' said he, ' very likely/ 

* How strangely you speak/ she saick 
* You have caught a dreadful cold. Come to 
the cottage ? ' 

* No/ he said, ' I can't come in to-night.' 
Deadlock again in John Jones's affairs* 

Was there no way of banishing John Jones 
altogether ? 

' Why not ? ' she asked him. 

' I've walked from Liverpool,' he said. * I'm 
a shocking spectacle.' 

* Nonsense/ urged Nell. * Mrs. Norton will 
let you wash and brush your hair, and you 
will be presentable enough. She will be 
glad to see you. Oh ! she is such a dear old 
woman.' 

' Yes, I dare say.' 

*How oddly you talk to-night.' She 
seized his arm in a girlishly imperious loving 
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way. ' Come with me. Why, Walter, what 
is this ? ' 

He felt like a roughcast wall. She ran 
Jier hands about his sleeves and shoulders, and 
.felt his 'fluttering rags. 

' Walter, what is it ? ' 

* Mud,' he said stolidly. * Mud and rags/ 
Jhen he added, as though that explained it all, 

* IVe walked from Liverpool/ 

She began to realise the situation. 

* You had no money ? ' 

' Haven't seen a cent this five days,' said he 
doggedly. 

* Then you have been hungry ? You have 
walked to find me, starving all the way, to 
bring that wretched unlucky parcel. Oh ! you 
poor brave suffering dear.' 

* Don't cry, my darling,' he said tenderly. 

* It's all over, and it wasn't much for a man. 
It sounds bad for a girl to think of, but bless 
you, lots of men do it every year.' 
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* You are hungry now ? ' she said reproach- 
fully. ' I know you are. And, you cruel boy, 
you never said a word to me about it/ 

' Had other things to talk about,' said 
John Jones defensively. 

' Take my purse,' she said imperiously, 
thrusting it into his hand, * and go away and 
make yourself decent, and eat something.' 

* Very well,' said John Jones, accepting the 
situation. He had given her all he had, and 
he loved her too well to have any qualms about 
taking help from her. * My Uncle has all my 
things.' 

* Where is he ? ' asked Nell innocently. 

* He resides in London, my dear,' said John 
Jones gravely. ' In Holborn.' 

* Then you had better go to London,' she 
answered simply, ' and get your things from 
him. You can go to-night. Get something to 
eat before you start.' 

* No,' he said, ' I can't show up anywhere. 
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I should disgrace you. It's only an hour by • 
train. It's about time the train went, I think, 
isn t it. 

* That's the signal,' she cried, 'Go at 
once. Good-bye.' 

The red lamp gleamed high in air two 
hundred yards away. John Jones kissed 
Walter Mackenzie's sweetheart, and ran to the 
station. He slouched the shocking bad hat, 
and demanded a third-class ticket for London* 
Then he saw that the purse held several 
sovereigns and a bank-note or two neatly 
folded. He reached Euston, and made for the 
Tottenham Court Eoad, where many of the 
shops were stiU ablaze with gas. Straight into 
the shop of a tailor who sold ready-made cloth* 
ing plunged John Jones, demanding to be 
clothed. The shopmen were at first for eject- 
ing him, but became civil at the sight of his 
purse. A neighbouring bootmaker being sum-* 
moned, brought many pairs of boots in a blue 
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bag. New underclothing, a new shirt, a new 
suit of clothes, new boots, and a new hat being 
set with John Jones in a private room, there 
ensued a rapid transformation scene. Walter 
Mackenzie, barrister- at-law, emerged from the 
apartment John Jones had entered, and John 
Jones, of the Seven Dials, went out of being 
for ever. 

From that time forth Walter Mackenzie's 
luck underwent a favourable change. An uncle 
of his — not the one in Holborn — died and left 
him money. He prospered at the bar, and he 
married and had children, and lived reputably 
and honourably. The dead hand enriched his 
wife with two more oddly-rendered bequests. 
Nell used sometimes to excuse a little extra 
expenditure on the pretended supposition that 
John Launceston Barclay's funds were not yet 
all paid in, but years went by, and the last of the 
old man seemed long since to have been heard. 
- The old house at Ashford Warren had beea 
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put into the market, but nobody would buy it, 
so it dropped out of the market again and was 
forgotten. But as time went on a new railway 
happened to be started in that district, and the 
house had to come down. Walter Mackenzie 
on a spare day went to meet the company's 
lawyer — an old acquaintance — and discuss 
compensation. He would have left the mere 
business to an agent, but he had a whim about 
the matter. 

' You won't want much for this tumble- down 
old shed,' said the lawyer. 

* I don't know, Wrestall,' sdd the barrister. 
' I don't know. I valued the old place highly 
once.' 

'Oh! Ah, yes! 'said Wrestall. 'Love's 
young dream. Mrs. Mackenzie lived here. I 
remember.' 

' They used that place for a stable,' said 
.Walter, laughing. ' It was intended for a wash- 
house, I believe, but the old man bought a 
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donkey for Nell when she was quite a baby. 
I broke the brute in, I remember/ 

He laughed and sighed at that romantic 
reminiscence, and setting a foot on the prostrate 
door, he entered the stable. The wood fled 
into tinder at his step and let him through to 
the brick floor — it was so old and rotten. 

* Hillo I ' cried Wrestall, * what's that ? ' 
' What's what ? ' asked the barrister. 

His companion had stooped to pick some- 
thing from the ground. The something 
brought a little old-fashioned square lock with 
it. 

* I've seen the possession of articles Uke these 
transport a man,' he said. 

* What are they ? ' asked Mackenzie. 

* Skeleton keys,' said the other. * Inside the 
door, too, and the bolt shot. I'm a native 
detective,' the lawyer added, laughingly. 
'Now, you know,' he went on, with a half- 
smiling, mock gravity, ' that a man can't lock 
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a door on the inside after leaving a room. The 
only place of exit is the chimney.' 

'You establish your mystery/ said Mac- 
kenzie, lightly. ' Where's the motive for lock- 
ing oneself in and going up the chimney ? ' 

' Never mind the motive,' said the lawyer, 
laughing still. 'Let's investigate the mys- 
tery.' 

So saying, he stooped and peered up the 
chimney, and withdrew his head so hastily that 
he knocked his hat off. Th6n it was Mackenzie's 
turn to laugh, but there was such a look on the 
lawyer s face that the laugh found an abrupt 
termination. 

' What's the matter ? ' he asked. 

' Look and see,' said the lawyer, gasping — 
s'cared and pale. 

' He looked, and rose after the look almost as 
pale as his companion. 

^There's a skeleton hanging there,' he said. 

' Ay/ said the lawyer, ' and a skeleton key 
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to the skeleton keys, I fancy. That seems likely 
Jx) be a true word, spoken in random jest, when 
I picked up these keys.' 

They stood looking at each other a long 
time, pale and silent. 

^ The few rags there are look ready to fall 
to dust,' said Walter, breaking the silence. He 
put his stick into the chimney and moved it 
slightly, when, as if there needed only a sign to 
bring it down, the whole ghastly thing came 
tumbling loose into the grateless hearth, and 
with the falling bones fell something with a 
metallic crash. The two recoiled, and when 
the smother of woollen dust had cleared itself 
away, the lawyer, advancing, cried, ' the motive,' 
and with the crook of his walking-stick dragged 
up a small cash-box by the handle. The key 
was in the key-hole, and with wrinkled features 
of disgust, and a finger and thumb which only 
just touched it, he unlocked the box, and there 
before them lay eight tliousand pounds, in Bank 
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of England notes, and on the top of tliem the 
paper which Tiburce Menseau, habitual criminal, 
had stolen from one John Jones, a tramp from 
Liverpool. There was nothing by which to 
identify Tiburce, but Walter Mackenzie had no 
doubt of him, nor had the lawyer, when he heard 
the story. 
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I. 

Of all arts in the world, that of landscape 
painting is to my mind the pleasantest to prac- 
tise. How the grealest of landscape artists — 
Turner, for instance — may have felt when at 
work, I do not guess ; but to the average man 
who is not great, but only placidly loves his 
art, there is no huge mental strain in it, no sur- 
prising upheaval of the spirit. There is a good 
deal of the luxury of summer idling in your 
laboiu-, Messieurs the landscape artists. I have 
known those amongst you who can spend their 
three or four days together in ' absorbing the 
sentiment' of a landscape before setting to 
work at its transference to canvas — a pleasant 
occupation. 

G 2 
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Permit me to introduce to you a comrade so 
engaged. 

A broiling day, if you please, to begin with. 
A day so hot that if you should lay a hand 
upon any bit of metal long unsheltered from 
the sun you would be likely to remove it hastily. 
A day so hot that, seen through any trellis- work 
of leaves or boughs, the air visibly palpitated, 
and the distant blue of the landscape waved. 
A day the successor of so many days of drought, 
that the banks of the Thames showed three feet 
of baked and fissured earth between the lowest 
grass of the meadows and the water-line. A 
day so hot that the very birds were silent in the 
shade, and the solitary swan in sight, with two 
dirty grey little cygnets just behind her, would 
not venture into the sunshine, but kept up a 
lazy circle under the protecting shadow of one 
monstrous elm. 

Gabriel Browne was two-and-twenty, heart- 
whole, and free from care. He was swarthy of 
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complexion, and clean shaven, and he wore his 
hair long! He was dressed in white linen of a 
fashion we might laugh at nowadays ; and, with 
a straw hat at the back of his head, he lay in a 
punt in the shadow, in an attitude naturally 
picturesque. The Princess Eoyal was a baby 
at this time, and Her Most Gracious Majesty 
was the almost girlish darling of the nation. 
Mr. Gladstone was a young man of astonishing 
promise, and Mr. DTsraeli was already a young 
man of astonishing performance. From these 
historical premises you may yourself attire 
Gabriel in garments of a suitable cut. Any 
reminiscence of an original illustrated edition of 
* Nicholas Nickleby ' will serve. 

It was not so universally the fashion to 
consult nature when one professed to paint 
her in those days as it has since become, but 
Gabriel had in theoiy joined the more advanced 
spirits of his time. Just now the weather was 
so oppressive, that instead of painting he was 
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content to lie still and ' absorb the sentiment ' 
of the scene before him. That sentiment was 
one of complete rest and ease ; there was a sug- 
gestion of slumber in it and dreams of unusual 
calm, and Gabriel so successfully absorbed it, 
that he presently fell into a tranquil doze, and 
oven snored a little. Attired as he was, you or 
I might have thought his figure rather quaint 
than noble, but then fashion has everything to 
do with those matters, and three young ladies 
who came that way peeped at him through the 
lattice-work of boughs and leaves, and admired 
him. He lay with one swarthy cheek, flushed 
with health's own colour, pressed in a brown 
and shapely hand, and his handsome face was 
turned to the bank, so that the three young 
ladies had each a good view of him in 
turn. 

Each of these three young ladies carried a 
small round basket, and each basket was filled 
with ripe cherries, which they ate demurely as 
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they came along. And one of them having a 
cherrystone between her rosy lips when she 
peeped at the slumbering artist, took it between 
her finger and thumb, and delicately poising it 
in an orifice in the leafy screen, by a pressure of 
the said thumb and finger, half lucky and half 
dexterous, sent it away with so much precision 
that it struck the very tip of the sleeper's 
chiselled nose, and stilled its somnolent music 
on a sudden. The sleeper awoke, and rubbed 
the place lightly with the palm of his hand, and 
then, sitting up, he looked inquiringly about 
him. The young lady who had fired the shot 
let off a musical laugh, and Gabriel, rising, 
said, ' Aha ! ' in a tragedy tone, seized his 
punting pole, and with a dexterous shove shot 
the punt from shade to sunlight, and back to 
shade, and came smiling through a little arch 
of leaves. When he saw the three he became 
suddenly grave and executed a courtly bow. 
The disturber returned him a sweeping curtsy 
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\\\ the manner of high comedy, and her conl* 
panions answered the young man's salute with 
the measured gravity of propriety as taught in 
the best finishing schools. They were a 
charming trio, and they were so grouped and 
contrasted that they set each other off to great 
advantage. The disturber was a piquante little 
hussy with sparkling eyes and a dimple, and 
her complexion a blending of roses and cream. 
The one to her left was shght and fair, with a 
face like a lily, and violet eyes of gravity, and 
a sweet mouth. The one to the right was a 
princess to look at, at the least ; a daughter of 
the sun, who might have taken the saying of 
Solomon's love for a motto : ^ I am black but 
comely.' Eoyal eyes she had, black as night, 
with jetty lashes and ebon brows above them, 
finely pencilled. Her lips were scarlet and 
proudly set, her head was a little disdainfully 
carried, her whole figure fell into natural lines 
pf royal repose. Her companions were unde- 
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niably English, and she was as undeniably un- 
English. 

* Gabriel/ said the piquante owner of the 
dimple, ' this is Miss Gaston ; this is Miss 
(Jilray. Inez — Mary — my brother Gabriel.' 

Gabriel bowed again, and feeling it neces- 
sary to say something, remarked promptly that 
the day was fine. The ladies assented to this 
statement, and Gabriel followed up his success 
by observing that at that time of year the 
country was at its best. Meeting no rebuflf on 
that ground either, he felt his conversational 
powers languish, and in default of something 
better to say, he asked if the ladies would care 
to go upon the river. The ladies would like to 
go upon the river of all things, and Gabriel 
found himself suddenly pledged to work in 
place of pleasant idlesse* A roomy old* boat 
being moored near at hand, they all embarked, 
and the artist pulled up stream, and wished 
himself out of his bargain. ' The ladies arranged 
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themselves ia attitudes of repose aad ate 
cherries languidly. The inferior male creature 
tugged the old tub through the water and 
perspired, thinking ungratefully of the good 
fortune which had befallen him. The ladies 
murmured nothings, concerning bonnets and 
the new colour in ribbon. ' Feather-headed 
creatures,' said Gabriel inwardly. It was im- 
possible to absorb the sentiment of the sur^ 
rounding scenery under these conditions. 

'Sing something, Inez,' said little Miss 
Browne, when the cherries were all consumed 
and the baskets one by one committed to the 
wave. 

'Pray obhge us,' said the hly lady, and 
with no ado the brunette beauty opened her 
coral lips and sang a song of Provence. 
Gabriel fell into the measured swing of the 
song, and his sculls kept leisurely time to it. 
The brunette's voice was a rich contralto, the 
cadences of the air were sweet and old- 
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fashioned and simple, and it was sung as only 
an artist could have sung it» Gabriel began to 
think better of the situation. 

* Thank you,' he said, when the song was 
ov^r. He said it as if he meant it, and the 
grave Inez bowed. 

* Now, Mary ! ' said Gabriel's sister, and 
settled herself placidly. The blonde beauty 
made no ado either, but sang an old EngUsh 
ballad in a clear soprano, with every note 
sparkling like a water-drop, and the whole 
sweet ditty running like a warbling brook. 
Gabriel thought better yet of the situation, and 
said ' Thank you ' more eloquently than before. 

' Now together,' said Gabriel's sister, and 
after a little consultation they fixed on an old 
duet of Dr. Arne's, and sang it, like mistresses 
' of their business. 

'Who are they? ' thought Gabriel to him- 
self. ' Miss Gaston ? Miss Gilray ? ' glancing 
'iat them each in turn. ' Gaston sounds French, 
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but she looks more southern than Marseilles. 
Inez sounds Spanish? and she looks Spanish/ 

' Let us go back to luncheon,' said his sister, 
cutting his lazy thoughts adrift. He turned 
the boat, and pulled down stream leisurely ; and 
having stopped at the punt to gather his artistic 
belongings, pulled on again, until the boat 
came to a smooth-shaven lawn with a pleasant 
red-brick house beyond it, the residence of Sir 
Gabriel Browne, some years retired from active 
commerce, and knighted by His Majesty King 
William the Fourth, in recognition, as it was 
popularly supposed, of his having made a pot 
of money. Sir Gabriel had, since his retire- 
ment, given himself up to the pursuit, not of 
art, but of artists. He had been stage-struck 
in his youth, as many a staid man of business 
had been before him, and he had not outlived' 
his early reverence for actors. These, with 
artists, authors, composers, singers, kept his 
house fairly well filled from year to year. It 
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was his proudest boast that he knew every 
actor and actress on the London stage. Actors 
and actresses were less numerous than now, 
and I dare say that Sir Gabriel's boast was not 
greatly exaggerated. High-priced warblers 
from the Opera, comedians and comediennes, 
tragic performers male and female, authors 
grave and authors gay, with the critics who 
munched their bones fpr a living, and were 
none the less their friends, artists rising, risen, 
and. set — all these Sir Gabriel knew, and loved 
to know and boast his knowledge of. It was 
nothing uncommon, therefore, for Gabriel the 
younger to meet strange faces at his father's 
house. But for his part the young man cared 
little for the crowd, and very rarely spent his 
time at home. He had a great distaste for 
London, which was near at hand, and an un- 
affected love for out-of-the-way places in warm 
southern countries, where he could live in the^ 
open air, and paint and idle the year round. 
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The new visitors were unlike the old, and 
Gabriel felt an interest in them. He caught 
his sister indoors alone and asked — 
. « Who are they ? ' 

VThey are Miss Gaston and Miss Gilray,* 
said the minx provokingly. 

' Wh at are they ? ' Gabriel asked. 

^ Actresses/ Jane repUed. ' Bival queens/ 

' They are very ladylike/ said Gabriel 

* Ladylike ! * said Jane. * Impudence ! Inez 
is like a queen/ 

* You're as thick as thieves/ said GabrieL 
* How long have you known them ? ' 

* Ages/ said Jane. * A fortnight. There ! 
Let me go and take my bonnet off.' Then, 
being released, Jane stayed of her own free 
will to prattle about her friends,, and she told 
what a lovely part Mary played, and wliat a 
beautiful dress she wore in the first act, and 
how good-natured and natural she was; apd 
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i/rfiat a lovely part Inez played, and how grand 
she was hi it, aqd what a kind-hearted girl she 
was when you really came to know her — * in a 
fortnight,' Gabriel interjected — ^but how frigid 
she had been at first, and so on, ad libitum. 

Gabriel had no hking for actresses as a rule, 
and, indeed, considering his years, he vexed 
himself about the fair sex wonderfully httle. 
But he surveyed these ladies with interest, and 
thought them both charming. Old Sir Gabriel 
drifted the talk on acting, and the ladies tugged 
it deftly off. He drifted back again, and once 
more they hauled him away. He showed signs 
of returning, and his son to rescue him plunged 
into talk of his own recent travels, rightly 
judging that a woman, even more than a man, 
might disUke to talk shop. The actresses wel- 
comed this relief. 

' What took , you to Spain ? ' asked the 
brunette. 
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'A whim,' said Gabriel the younger. *I 
resolved to follow the hnes Wellington took 
there, and wherever he went I went and made 
sketches/ 

' Did you go to Badajoz ? ' she asked. 

* I stayed there a month/ he answered. * I 
liked the place. It was fidl of interest, and I 
did a good deal of work there. I have a score 
of sketches or more done in Badajoz.' 

* Will you show them to me after luncheon ? ' 
«he asked him. 

* With pleasure,' he responded. ' They are 
poor rough things, though, and I am afraid you 
wiU not care much for them.' 

'Oh yes,' she said, seriously and simplyi 
' I shall care for anything that tells me about 
Badajoz.' 

Luncheon over, he produced his sketches^ 
fend Inez went over them one by one, and 
listened to his descriptions of the place with an 
interest which tiattered him. 
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* Bat I am going over old ground with you. 
Miss Gaston,' he said at length. * You know 
the place ? ' 

' I was born there,' she replied. 

' And I have been trying to describe to you 
what you know far better than I ! ' he said, a 
little chagrined. 

' No ; not at all,' she answered. * I was 
taken away from Badajoz before I was a year 
old.' 

' Your name is French, I think ? ' said 
Gabriel. 

*My father was a Frenchman,' she re- 
sponded, and added with a restrained smile, * I 
am quite a polyglot. My mother was an 
Algerian, my father a Frenchman. I was 
born in Spain, carried at twelvemonths old to 
Italy, and brought to England at the age of 
ten.' 

* Inez,' said Miss Gilray, approaching, and 
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drawing a tiny watch from her girdle, * it is 
time to go.' 

Inez rose obediently, and the three girls 
went out together. The visitors returned in a 
few minutes to make their adieux, and were 
gone. Gabriel gathered together his tools and 
went back to the punt, but this time he neither 
worked nor dozed. I do not think he even 
absorbed the sentiment of the landscape. 
Perhaps he had something else to think of. 
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That evening Gabriel made a careful search of 
the columns of the ' Times ' in pursuit of two 
names, neither of which he could discover. 
The Misses Gaston and Gilray were not 
mentioned in any theatrical advertisement. 

* Where do your friends play this evening ? ' 
he inquired of Jane. 

'Mary is at the Hay market and Inez at 
Drury.' 

Gabriel scanned the journal again. 

' They must be playing very subordinate 
parts,' he said, '-for neither of them is mentioned 
here.^ 

' Subordinate, you goose ! ' said Jane. * They 
are the greatest actresses of the day.* 

H 2 
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Gabriel shrugged his shoulders and laid 
down the paper. 

* Curiously unknown to fame/ he answered. 

' Look for Miss Galbraith/ said Jane ; * that 
is Inez, Now look for Miss Eay ; that is 
Mary/ 

' I see/ said Gabriel sapiently. 

On the following afternoon he stated casually 
that he had some affairs to see to in London, 
that he should probably be kept late there, and 
should spend the night in town. Scarce had 
he gone when Jane discovered from the columns 
of the ' Times ' that Liez was that night to 
appear as Cleopatra for the first time, and she 
worried her father until he promised to take 
her to hear and see. Having obtained the 
promise, she went about occasionally laughing 
to herself, and once or twice she w^ent to a 
mirror and nodded at her own reflection', with 
a look. of much simple cunning. During the 
journey to towii she smiled frequently, and 
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once laughed outright, but refused any ex- 
planation of her high spirits. When she and 
her father were settled down in the theatre she 
produced a single-barrelled opera-glass, and 
through it shot arrowy observations to every 
corner of the house. After a time thus spent 
her face began to cloud a little, as if with dis- 
appointment, but suddenly she smiled to her- 
self and laid her hand upon Sir Gabriel's arm. 

' There,' she said, ' I told you so ! '. 

' Told me what ? ' demanded Sir Gabriel. 

* Do you know what brought Gab to town ? ' 
she asked, meeting query with query. 

* No,' he answered. 

'Then, I do,' said the sage in petticoats. 
* / have not studied the workings of the male 
intelligence for nothing.' 

' Oh ! ' said Sir Gabriel, whose brain began 
to be sleepily reminiscent of the after-dinner 
bottle of fine old-crusted. 

Pretty Miss Jane levelled her single-barrel 
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again, and having gazed awhile, she arranged 
the curtains of her box in such wise that she 
could see the desired corner without being seen 
from it* Then from her ambuscade she kept 
stealthy watch upon the imconscious Gabriel, 
her brother, whose business in town had 
apparently been accompUshed earlier than he 
had hoped. 

Cleopatra has long been a favourite subject 
among painters, but so far as I know the 
Egyptian Queen has never been credibly repre- 
sented on canvas. That she should be credibly 
represented on the stage is almost an impossi- 
biUty, for though the actress may feign all her 
contradictory emotions passably well, she must 
herself be a Cleopatra before she can fuse into 
homogeneity the caprice, the tenderness, the 
rage, the folly, the pathos, aud the passion of 
the part. Xow, Cleopatra, either as she was 
or as Shakespeare drew her, was a lusus natural 
of the rarest sort. Nature has moulded but 
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one or two such women, and may break the 
die as soon as she pleases, for aught I care. 
But she has used the die so sparingly that we 
have some reason. to be thankful. Picture to 
yourself the condition even of a riu'al parish in 
which the. women were all of that pattern. 

Now, to Inez Gaston the part of Cleopatra 
presented itself as a chance for being real once 
in a way. When she came upon the stage, the 
very character of her beauty gave her a sort of 
claim of kinship wdth the part. It is hard 
sometimes to hear a plain and elderly female 
raved about in the language of youthful passion 
by a stage lover, but here Antony's infatua* 
ti6n seemed not merely natural but inevitable* 
Cleopiatra's rage for Antony was less under* 
standable, for the man who stood for that 
worthy warrior and regal lover, though person- 
able enough, was something of a stick, and 
acted as though he acted. And here, by the 
way, was a thing worth notice. Antony the 
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mau was really in love with Cleopatra the 
woman, and she knew it, and disliked him and 
despised him. Whenever she touched him on 
the stage he thrilled all over, and this, in place 
of lending him fire, made him 

All over wooden like a piece of wood. 

It was incomprehensible to Gabriel how any 
man in the world should miss inspiration from 
so glorious a creature, and Gabriel thought he 
could better have played the part himself. 
When Inez was oflf the stage the play lagged 
for him. When she came on again he bright- 
ened, and fed his eyes, trained to beauty, upon 
her beauty, and his ears with her wonderful 
\oice, and his heart with a honeyed painfid 
sweetness, the like of which no enjoyment of 
a mere theatrical spectacle ever brought or 
ever will bring. But Gabriel was only two- 
and-twenty, had never been in love in his life, 
and had no guess of what was coming. 

The petticoated sage watching from her 
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ambuscade was of opinion that she knew all 
about it, arid indeed she was very nearly right, 
and had good data to calculate upon. She 
noticed, by aid of the single-barrel, that Gabriel 
looked triste and bored whenever Cleopatra 
left the stage, and that he brightened into re- 
newed interest whenever she came back to it. 
The demurely delighted watcher was herself a 
woman, and found, therefore, small delight in 
watching Cleopatra, who was after all no more 
than an abnormally developed self, with a 
heathen training; but being a woman, she 

took the keenest pleasure in watching the 
nineteenth-century man in the act of falling in 
love with the nineteenth-century actress, whilst 
he believed that he was only interested in the 
theatrical presentment of an historic episode. 

The night was a great triumph for Inez, 
and the house resounded again and ac^in with 
mimic thunders of applause. When we are 
helping to make a noise in honour of some 
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great artist who has richly pleased us, there is 
a small chance of our sharing in his sense of 
triumph, but it is only the applauded one who 
really hears the music in the thunder. As 
Inez swept the house with one veiled glance of 
triumph, Gabriel's eyes encountered hers. He 
was standing to applaud, [and his face was 
flushed with enthusiasm and a rapture for 
which he found no name, nor cared to find any* 
Her eyes thanked him, and he felt the thanks 
as plainly as though they had been spoken in 
words. But the glance stilled his plaudits 
none the less. When an unseen hand drew 
back the curtain to make way for the actress's 
exit, she sent him a farewell glance, and dis- 
appeared. His was the last face she looked at« 
The petticoated sage saw his enthusiasm and 
chuckled. The thunders had awakened old 
Sir Gabriel, who had indeed found his slumbers 
most inconsiderately broken in upon all the 
evening, and was a little grumpy in con- 
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sequence. He abused the performance on the 
way home, and declared that the art of acting 
was going to the dogs. Beaching home, he 
consoled himself with brandy and water for the 
stage's decadence, and went almost cheerfully 
to bed. 

Gabriel stayed away from home for a week, 
and went every night to the theatre. He 
became awake to his own condition, and knew 
that he was in love, and rather rejoiced in the 
sensation so far. On Sunday he went home, 
and Jane, with eyes dancing and lips grave, 
trusted that he had got satisfactorily through 
his business. He said he had, and they went 
quietly to church together and kept, their own 
Counsel, each of them. When they got back, 
who should be there but Inez ? Gabriel was 
restrained and awkward in her presence for a 
time, but the old knight having gone away for 
his Sunday afternoon's nap, and Jane having 
l^ft her friend to Gabriel's care, the two were 
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alone, and he woke up and told her eloquently 
how charmed and deliglited he had been at 
her performance. She had seen him e very- 
night at the theatre, and his eyes had told a 
tale too plain for any woman to misread. They 
talked almost like lovers already. Gabriel, 
untaught to woo, perhaps wooed all the better. 
There was confusion, not altogether unpleasing, 
when their eyes met — and they met often. 
Their speech dropped into quiet undertones, at 
times. ' C'est le premier pas qui coftte,' says 
the proverb. Perhaps Inez had been in love 
before, and so found the w§y beyond love's 
boundaries more easily than a novice could 
have done. Poor Gabriel never had crossed 
those boundaries till now, and knew nothing of 
the quagmires and pitfalls which are sometimes 
found within them. He knew that he was on 
enchanted ground, and that was all. 

To put away mystery, Inez had had a 
thousand lovers, as was natural, and one love. 
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He had tui^ned out a scoundrel ; and when he 
had lived upon her so long, and lived apart from 
her so profligately, that she could bear him no 
longer, she gave Monsieur Paul notice that he 
had better disappear. There was that in her 
eyes which persuaded Monsieur Paul to take 
her at her word, and Madame Paul at one-and- 
twenty was a free woman, except for a tie 
which was unknown to all but herself and her 
husband. No one is so foohsh as to suppose 
that * bigamy ' would have been much of a 
word to conjure with in Cleopatra's case. Inez 
listened and found Gabriel's voice sweet to her 
ears. There was an almost boyish candour and 
innocence in his fine eyes, and she knew that 
here was a man to be trusted. If she could 
once win that honest and simple nature, she 
could hold it — that she knew ; and she was in 
a fair way to win it. She let Gal)riel believe 
that she was weary of the stage. That pleased 
him, for he could not bear to think of his wife 
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being an actress, and he had already begun to 
have visions of a home of his own with Inez as 
its mistress. She was all pastoral in her long- 
ings ; a quiet cot beneath ' some boundless 
contiguity of shade ' was her one aspiration. 
Gabriel thought — she meant him to think — 
how sweet it would be to share that calm 
seclusion. She went to church in the evenin«: 
with her host and Jane and Gabriel, and was a 
pattern of unobtrusive devotion. It was not 
all acting, for she had set her heart upon 
Gabriel, and felt secure of him already, and 
was tranquil when he was near her. 

On the following day she left, and Gabriel, 
to Jane's infinite amusement, again had 
business in town, and in the evening he not 
only saw Inez play, but had the audacity to 
run out at the fall of the curtain to see her 
drive home. There was a little crowd about 
the stage-door, but she saw him when she came 
out and gave him a bow and a smile. Once 
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inside the carriage she smiled no more, but sat 
with her beautiful face stem and hard. For 
somehow she had fallen a-thinking of Monsieur 
Paul, and her heart rose up in rebelhon against 
all thoughts of remaining duty to that discarded 
scoundrel. Tuesday night came, and Gabriel 
was in his place in the theatre once more, and 
once more he waited at the stage entrance to 
see her away. This night it rained, and there 
was no crowd, but only one companion to 
Gabriel's watching — some hanger-on about the 
theatre, the young man thought. He was a 
seedy, foreign-looking fellow, in a slouched hat 
and an overcoat with a collar of mangy fur. 
He wore a great black moustache, and hia chin 
and cheeks had not been shaven for a week or 
thereabouts. His boots were broken, and his 
aspect was jaded, but he bore himself with a 
swaggering air, and twirled a cheap cane about 
in his hands like a dandy. When the door 
opened, and Inez appeared, the seedy stranger 
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took off his liat in the rain and bowed to 
her. 

* Ah ! ' she said, in a tone which might have 
meant anything, and drew back a little within 
the shelter of the door. The seedy stranger 
bowed again. 

* I am here, madame,' he said, speaking in 
French. 

* So I see,' she answered, in the same lan- 
guage. ' You are too late to-night. What is 
your address ? ' 

* Grick Strit, Soho Sqvar,' said the stranger, 
and named a number. 

* At twelve to-morrow,' she said, and, turn- 
ing, caught sight of Gabriel standing close by. 
She reached out her little gloved hand to him. 
*You will catch cold, Mr, Browne,' she said, 
with a bright smile. * Good-night.' 

She stepped into her carriage and was 
whirled away. The seedy stranger looked at 
Gabriel. 
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* Do you know Madame Galbrait, sare ? ' 
he asked, in Frenchman's Enghsh. Gabriel 
looked at him, buttoned his overcoat at the 
neck, and made no answer. *She is ver' 
generous ladee,' said the seedy man. *I am 
perruquier. I make — veegs, what you call? 
—yes, veegs for her. Good-night, sare.' 

What should have prompted Monsieur Paul 
to tell that gratuitous unnecessary lie ? Per- 
haps Monsieur was natively a liar, and liked 
the exercise of his best function. Perhaps he 
thought he might serve a purpose. It was not 
\Vorth Monsieur Paul's while to spoil any game 
his wife might play, until, perhaps, she had 
played it far enough to be compelled to play 
into his hands. And Monsieur was a cautious 
player, and never missed a point in any game 
he played — if he could help it. 
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So here was Monsieur Paul back again, like, 
the proverbial bad penny, Inez had flattered 
heyself that she had fairly frightened him away 
for good and all. He had evidently recovered 
from his panic, and would have to be fright- 
ened again. Terrible thoughts rolled through 
the beautiful woman's mind as she lay that 
night in the dark. Was it worth while merely 
to frighten him ? Had she not warned him 
feirly and fully ? — given him money enough to 
live on reputably for years — ^to make a fortune 
with by industry and self-denial, and the aid of 
his own keen wits ? Two thousand pounds — 
all her savings — had gone to Monsieur Paul, 
and a promise with them that if ever Monsieur 
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came back she would kill him. She had' meant, 
it when she said it, and her faithless and profli** 
gate scoundrel of a husband had fully acknow- 
ledged that fact in his OAvn mind. If she gave 
him inoney again, the hold he had upon her 
Ayoidd be strengthened terribly. He would 
think she was afraid of him, as indeed she was, 
now that Gabriel had stepped into her world. 
It was bitter to have a glimpse of peace after 
sucJi a life as hers. The law would give her 
no protection or freedom from Monsieur Paul 
without an exposure which would lay her past 
miseries open to all the world. She would be 
her own administrator of justice, then. She 
had warned him once, and now she would 
warn him once. more, and if he crossed her 
again he must pay the penalty. 

There was no sleep for Inez that night. 
. In the morning she dressed plainly and 
veiled herself heavily, and sat alone, burnii»g 
with impatience. When the time for which 
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she waited drew near, she went out on foot, 
aad walked resolutely to the address her hus- 
band had given* 

Monsieur Paul was within ? Yes. Would 
madame enter ? A mean parlour, with cheap 
fineries of gilded mirrors stuck about the walls, 
and prints of leering, half-clad beauties of the 
fleshliest school, whose good looks were of the 
German-lithographic type. A threadbare car- 
pet, a tawdry table-cloth strewn with cigarette 
ends, winter hangings of faded crimson at the 
dirty windows, an empty cognac bottle on the 
mantelpiece, and a scent of stale brandy arid 
tobacco-smoke upon the air. Enter Monsieur 
Paul in a shabby dressing-gown and shppers, a 
wrecked roue of five-and-thirty. 

* My soul ! good-day,' said Monsieur. 

Madame inclined her head, and then lifted 
her veil, showing a pale face and burning eyes. 
She said not a word, and he forbore to look at 
her whilst he spoke, save for a shifty glance 
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now and again shot her way. For her part, 
Inez fastened her glance upon Monsieur and 
never moved it for a second, so that whenever 
he shot his shifty glances at her he met her 
burning eyes and looked away again. *You 
will demand of me, probably,' he said, * why it 
is that I retui^n. I made a promise, and I 
break it. Why? In a word, it is that I am 
starving.' He paused, but she neither spoke 
nor moved. 'Will you take a chair?' She 
stood before him still. * Eh, bien ! I beseech 
you to believe that I do not willingly intrude 
myself. My little speculations have been all 
unfortunate. I have confided in men who 
have deceived me, and I have been cruelly 
•defrauded.' 

He ventured to look at her again, but there 
was no change in her regard. 

* Will you help me once more ? Will you 
give me one poor hundred pounds and a pas- 
sage to New York ? ' 
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. ' No,' she said, 

' Will you give me fifty pounds and a pas- 
sage to New York ? ' 

' No/ she said agaia. 

'Inez,' said Monsieur Paul, ' I despair, and 
when men despair they are dangerous.' 

* It is I who am dangerous,' said Inez, * not 
you.' 

' I am dangerous,' said Monsieur Paul. ' I 
am very dangerous. I can claim all, and 
I come to you like a beggar for a little. I 
remember the promise I made, and I am 
modest ; but if you deny me ' 

' Do you remember the promise I made ? ' 
she asked* 

'I have not forgotten,' he responded. 
* You said if I came back you would kill me. 
This is mere melodrama. Wives do not kill 
returning husbands, off the stage ; and if you 
should kill riie, you will only be a day or two 
before hunger. I am not precise to a day* 
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Whether it is to-day or next week, it is all the 
same to me/ 

^Eegard me well,' she said, ' He tried to 
look at her, but his shifty eyes refused his wilt. 
* I am here to warn you — ^I have no other pur- 
pose than that. So surely as you cross my way 
again, I will throw you out of it. If I am 
driven to a great crime, I would willingly have 
a worthy motive. You do not give me such a 
motive — ^yet.' 

' I cannot leave London,' he answered, sul- 
lenly, * without money.' 

* London,' she said quietly, *has holes 
enough for you to live in — to die in, if you 
will be so good.' 

* Do you think,' he asked, ' that I will stay 
in London, knowing that you live in luxury 
whilst I starve ? ' 

*Live where you will,' she answered, not 
raising her voice one tone, or quickening het 
speech in a syllable. * Starve where you will. 
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Die Where you will. When you wish to com- 
mit suicide, why trouble me? Any bridge 
upon the river will help you to an easier 
^uthafiasia than I can offer. When next you 
€ome to me, you commit suicide. Ydu walk 
to your death with your eyes open.' 

* Bah ! ' he returned, though his pale facQ 
and cowardly lips were twitching. * This kill- 
ing is not so easy, and it entails unpleasant 
consequences in civilised lands. Look you^ 
►madame, I have drawn up a little paper, and 
have laid it in the hands of a friend. If I 
should be found dead some day, that paper will 
be read, and it will tell that Inez Gaston — Inez 
Paul — Inez Galbraith — is — you understand.^ — 
a murderess,' She looked fixedly at him.. * I 
am not a fool,' he said, * to neglect so poor a 
precaution.' 

'Very good,' she answered quietly. 
*When next you come to me, I ^hall know 
that you are ready. It will not be like killing 
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a man. And now — I am weary of you, and I 
will go/ 

Should the mere fact that she spared this 
man to live rob her of all happiness ? 

*You will not go yet, madame,' said he, 
placing himself between her and the door. For 
all answer she dropped her veil, and, laying a 
hand upon the frayed bell-rope which hung 
beside her she pulled it calmly. Her' eyes 
being no longer plainly visible to frighten him, 
Monsieur Paul glared hard at her until the 
woman who had admitted her entered the 
room. 

* lam ashamed to give you so much trouble,' 
said Inez ; ' will you open the door for 
me?' ' 

She drew out her purse, and, taking a coin 
from it between her thumb and finger, offered 
it to the servant, who took it with a glance at 
Monsieur Paul and led the way. The womlan 
was already clear of the door, and Inez was 
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following, when her husband suddenly prcr 
cipitated himself upon it, closed it with a bang 
which shook the house, turned the key, with- 
drew it, and put it in his pocket. She made a 
step towards him, and he recoiling, she rapped 
upon the door, and, raising her voice a little, 
said, 

' Madame, be so good as to bring a pohce- 



man/ 



' Yes, madame,' said the servant, in a 
frightened voice, and, standing still, husband 
and wife heard her hastily fumbling at the hall 
door. With a look of baffled hate and rage 
M. Paul produced the key, unlocked the door, 
and threw it wide. 

^You have won, madame,' he said, 'but 
there remain some few strokes to be played. 
Au plaisir.' 

\ She left the room proudly and calmly, 
without a word. The old woman was still 
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nervously fumbling at the door with trembling 
hands. 

' Permit me, madame/ said Inez, and passed 
out, and so went home. Whatever the law 
said, should such a wretch as Monsieur Paul 
divorce her from all hope of Gabriel ? 
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IV. 

Gabriel, though by this time fairly gone adrift 
on Love's seductive stream, took counsel with 
himself, and resolved against being too precipi- 
tate. With this laudable resolution in his mind, 
he decided not to go to the theatre any more 
that week; and so, on Wednesday morning, 
whilst Inez was waiting for the hour of meeting 
with her husband, he started for home, and 
having spent a disconsolate hour or two there, 
cast his resolutions to the wind and returned to 
town. Had he stayed an hour longer, he 
would have seen his sister, who would have 
given him interesting news. Jane had that 
morning received a letter from the great 
tragedienne which, though addressed to GabrieFs 
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fiister, was intended partly for Gabriel himself. 
The letter stated that Inez would start on Mon- 
day for a country tour, beginning with Birming- 
ham, and going on to all the great northern 
towns, to conclude in Edinburgh. The tour was 
arranged to last three months, Inez, when 
she wrote this letter, was in hope that Gabriel 
would make play enough within the time left to 
liim to beg permission to write to her, at least. 
It was strange that Gabriel, who went to 
the theatre every evening, should pass by the 
staring announcements of new engagements, 
*Last appearances of Miss Galbraith,' and the 
rest with which the front of the house was pla- 
carded. But stranger things happen every day, 
and he went by them unheeding. Every night 
he saw Inez at the stage door, and every night 
until the last she gave him a smile and a word. 
He used to write whole reams to her, and 
always burned his epistles. He spent the 
greater part of his time in this self-contradictory 
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exercise of writing and burning, but- his ; 
prospects were not greatly advanced thereby^ 
Saturday night came, and he was at the stage- 
door, mourning that a whole forty-eight hours 
must pass before Inez could again be so near 
him. Once mpre it was raining, and the street; 
was quite clear of people. He was hungering for 
a smile and hoping for a word, but when Inez, 
came she ran out with bent head to her carriage 
and drove away without a sign, pretending not 
to see him. The truth was, she was piqued at . 
his stupidity, and she took it for granted that 
he knew of her inevitable departure. On such 
trifles do our poor httle destinies turn, that half 
a dozen lives moved on this tiny pivot, and 
swung clean out of their old courses. 

.Gabriel was wounded, but he turned up' 
bhndly at the theatre on Monday night without 
having gone home on Sunday. He found the 
house a desert, of empty benches ; and a bur- 
lesque — so inane that those of to-day are bril-^ 
liant in the memory of it — usurped the boards 
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which he had only known as sacred to Inez and 
Her magnificent art. He went sadly home, and 
saw the letter which he ought to have seen 
nearly a week before, and half resolved .to go 
down to Birmingham and haunt the Theatre 
Royal as he had haunted Old Drury. But there 
was a chill upon him, somehow ; and the half 
ifesolve never grew into action. So he idled 
about and painted and was, miserable until an 
iiiddent occurred which afibrded a diversion. 

Sunday came round, and with it came Mary 
Gilray. Jane and she would go out walking 
between afternoon and evening church, and 
Gabriel, being commanded to act as cavalier, 
went sadly with them, and was so intolerably 
dull that his sprightly sister bade him go back 
again. He pleaded a non-existent headache, 
and dropped behind to smoke and to nurse his 
own fancies. The girls went on together 
tjirough a wood, and Gabriel, sitting on a fallen 
stump outside it, lit his cigar and mooned. He 
had been alone for perhaps half an hour when 
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shriek on shriek suddenly resounded through 
the stillness of the Sabbath country air, and 
starting to his feet he heard his own name called 
in accents of agonised fear. He vaulted the 
stile and ran like a greyhound along the narrow 
woodland path, and in two minutes came in 
sight of the girls. Jane was embracing, and, a^ 
it seemed, supporting, her friend ; and ceased 
not to shriek ' Gabriel ! ' until her brother, dash- 
ing through the undergrowth, suddenly appeared 
before her. Then she ejaculated, 'Thank 
Heaven ! ' and fainted. Gabriel, sorely alarmed 
aud puzzled, caught a double burden in his^ 
arms, and looked round in wonderment for an 
explanation of afiairs, finding none, nor sign of 
any. The wood was as still as death, except 
for the hum of a careless insect here and there^ 
and there was no token of danger near. Per- 
haps the girls had seen an adder. Perhaps, 
even, one of them had been bitten ! With aii 
arm round the waist of each burden lie made an 
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effort to start for the path, out of which the 
girls had strayed some twenty yards. As he 
did so Mary opened her eyes and moaned, and 
he felt that she was caught somehow and 
immovable. Then the truth flashed upon him, 
and moving as dehcately as he could he allowed 
her to fall backward very gently to the ground. 
Next he lowered Jane, who still lay limp and 
helpless. The actress had trodden upon one of 
those infernal machines called man-traps, of 
the presence of which plentiful notice was given, 
by boards affixed to trees along the path. He 
knelt down before her, and seizing the jaws of 
the savage rusted thing he forced them back 
until they fastened with a sudden cUck, and 
then he gently drew the wounded girl from 
further danger. 

'Here's a pretty business!' said Gabriel. 
' What the deuce had she got to faint for ? ' re- 
garding Jane with unl3rotherly eye, *I shall 
have to turn surgeon.' he murmured miserably, 
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and blushed. The situation was more tragic to 
Gabriel than to the wounded lady. He drew 
out his handkerchief— fortunately a large one 
— and with an aspect and sense of guilty shame 
investigated the wounded ankle, and bound it 
tenderly but firmly. Then he called to mind a 
statement, somewhere made in his hearing, that 
if a girl faints you may restore her to conscious- 
ness by pinching her ear. He experimented on 
Jane with such success that she screamed and 
sat up instanter. Gabriel had perhaps under- 
estimated his own muscular forces. 

* Kun for a doctor,' gasped Jane feebly. 
* She will bleed to death.' 

' No, she won't,' said Gabriel. * I have — ' 
he blushed fiercely — ' stanched the wound,' he 
said, and thought himself well through the 
statement. 

* Can you — carry her home ? ' said the late 
vivacious Jane, in trembling accents. 

* I suppose I shall have to,' responded the 
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unhappy Gabriel, and shouldered his load 
unsentimentally. 

'You mustn't carry her like that,' cried Jane 
shrilly. * You'll break her. Carry her like 
this : ' and sitting tear-stained in the bracken, 
Jane put her arms into maternal posture, as 
though she had a baby in them. 

Gabriel obeyed, and went sturdily on. Jane 
arose and came Kmply after him, resenting this 
desertion, but seeing no way out of it. 
' Brothers are unfeeling brutes,' said Jane. The 
person against whom this generalisation was 
particularly directed stuck viciously to his task ; 
until he reached the stile, when he sat down to 
breathe, with his unconscious burden in his 
arms. At this spectacle Jane, having mounted • 
the stile, began to giggle hysterically. 

* Don't be foolish, Jane,' said Gabriel. 
' Eun home and send for a doctor, and get n 
things ready.' 

Away went Jane, and Gabriel followed.- 

K 2 
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By-and-by Mary opened her eyes and became 
aware of her situation. 

* Pray set me down/ she murmured. * I 
can walk.' 

* No, you can't,' said Gabriel. 

* Pray let me try,' she besought him. 

*I shall do nothing of the sort, I assure 
you,' said Gabriel. ' It would be dangerous.' 
This was very masterfully said, and Mary 
submitted. The pain was so great that she 
moaned. Gabriel looked down with sudden 
gentleness. * I am afraid I am a very clumsy 
nurse,' he said. 

* No,' she murmured, and moaned again. 
Now, between carrying a feminine bundle 

in a dead faint, and a charming girl who is con- 
scious of being carried and is very embarrassed 
by it, there is all the difierence in the world. 
Gabriel began to recognise the difference, and 
his heart began id) beat and his cheeks to burn. 
I hope I am not painting a paragon of manly 
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modesty ; but be that as it may, Gabriel's arras 
had never before encircled the female form, 
and his present position was incredibly em- 
barrassing. Yet, that fact notwithstanding, he 
rather began to like it ; an apparent contra- 
diction for which I am in no way responsible. 
He grew wonderfully sorry for her suffering-— 
sorrier, he thought, than he had ever been for 
anything in his hfe before. And how pretty 
she was, poor, helpless, wounded creature! 
with her golden disordered head thrown back, 
and her white, round throat, and soft, smooth, 
innocent chin presented to Gabriel's vision. 

It is probable that the poets who have 
written songs and sonnets about the beloved 
one's fairy-like form have never experienced 
the joy of carrying a handsome woman half a 
mile on a hot day. 

For as to fairies that do flit 

To keep the greensward fresh, 
I hold them exquisitivelj knit, 

But far too spare of flesh. 
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. Gabriel's arms ached, and another hundred 
yards would have done for him, . yet he 

•surrendered his burden unwillingly, and! his 
arms felt ciuiously empty when he had laid her 
down. One of the servants had posted off for 

.a doctor, and the man of science was there 
almost as soon as Gabriel and the patient. His 
examination was soon made, and his verdict 
given. A tendon was clean divided, and 
others were badly bruised. The doctor's in- 
structions included absolute rest for the injured 
hmb, and he prophesied a month's imprison- 
ment, at which Mary clasped her hands 
piteously, and implored unavailingly for a 
shortei* sentence. That evening Gabriel rode 
to the house of the manager, who Uved no 
more than three miles away, and to him related 
the story of the accident. The manager 
expressed regrets and swore a little, and set off 
at once to revise engagements, while Gabriel 
went home again. He never thought of Inez 
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all this while ; not once did her image offer 
itself to his remembrance. Faithless Gabriel! 

Notwithstanding the doctor's prophecy, 
Mary was able in a few days to be moved from 
one room to another, and by-and-by to move 
herself, supported by a strong arm. There was 
no arm so strong as Gabriel's in the establish- 
ment, and certainly none more gentle. He 
used to look forward to the requisition of his 
services blushingly and tremblingly. With one 
arm firmly and gently wound about the round 
Avaist, whilst a warm, round arm went about 
his neck, and a plump little hand — grown 
thinner lately, though — with blue veins staining 
its lovely whiteness, gripped his farther shoul- 
der, how happy was Gabriel! how little he 
thought of Inez at these times ! Then he and 
Mary got to talking to each other in an 
intimate way, and he read to her whilst she 
was too w^eak to hold the book for herself, and 
afterwards, propped up by luxurious cushions^ 
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she read to him, and they went their way, 
favoured by perpetual opportunity, and fell 
head and heels in love with each other — as 
young people under similar circumstances have 
done from time immemorial. Even when Mary 
had quite recovered, there was no call upon her 
time for a fortnight, and before she left, though 
nothing decisive had been said, the matter was 
as fairly settled between them as if they had 
set the bells a-ringing, and the clerk had done 
his singing, and the parson had pocketed his 
fee. 
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V. 

During all this time Inez was nursing her 
fancy for Gabriel, and for a week or two her 
belief in his devotion. Travellers in tropic 
lands tell wonderful stories of the rapid growth 
of vegetation . Inez carried a tropic heart, in 
which loves and hates sprang up (if only the 
seed were planted) swift as Jonah's gourd, but 
for no such ephemeral existence. When 
Gabriel was still silent — when he still re- 
frained from following her — she began to 
nourish jealousies, and before the three 
months' tour was over she was enraged with 
love's bitter hunger, and in a mood to prove 
inimical to any milder love her lover might 
have found. She had a score of things to egg 
love on. Her hatred of Monsieur Paul sent her 
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afresh to cling to this new passion. Her resolve 
to defy that rascal — her scornful detestation of 
the bonds in which he held her — the illegality 
of her love itself — her late lonely isolation — the 
possible sweetness of the beckoning future — 
these allured or drove her to the love that 
proved her fate. The beautiful, dangerous 
creature came back to London, and there it was 
the common talk that her charming friend was 
engaged to her faithless lover. She was not so 
blinded by her own passion that she did not 
know that Gabriel had never given her any 
claim upon him. Here was but a young and 
handsome man who had for a week or two 
bden fascinated by her and her art, as many 
thousands more had been within the last three 
years. She had" gone away and he had for- 
gotten her. That was all. A sufficiently 
commonplace story in her experience- of the 
world. Every day brought her the beginning 
or the close of some such brief triumph, and 
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she knew it. It was part of the life she lived — 
^the ait she breathed. But in this case all the 
^fiference lay in the fact that she herself had 
not forgotten. 

Now, Miss Eay had long had in contem- 
•plation a great artistic coup. For three years 
she had been- the charm and idol of the town 
*in the graver solpts of comedy, and for three 
•years she had been reading Shakespeare solidly 
with intent to appear in tragedy. Cleopatra 
and Lady Macbeth and Queen Constance she 
left apart as being at present beyond her 
powers, but Desdemona, Portia, and Imogen 
she made herself mistress of. Next, she 
Mtack6d the 'Winter's Tale,' and finally 
•' Measure for Measure,' and to the last she held 
longest of all. It was partly her good foWune 
•that she had nev^r seen the. character' of Isabel 
^on the stage, for tradition is rarely much of an 
aid to getiius, and is oft^i a -heavy trammel. 
Bhe h^d stiidiecl that part for fuU a year ^before 
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she met Gabriel, and had written stage directions 
and criticisms which made more in volume than 
the play itself. When she went back to the 
theatre after her illness she proposed * Measure 
for Measure * to the manager, who whistled un- 
gallantly, and opined that it would be a blunder. 
Then she announced that she was willing to 
pay the cost of failure for a fortnight, calcu- 
lating payments on the avei'age basis of receipts^. 
The manager explained that it was her repu- 
tation he feared for, and not the filling of thg 
theatrical cash-box. But she worked at hina 
until she drew forth a reluctant promise, and 
the play was put in rehearsal. Then she had 
countless combats with him — ^he going for 
tradition everywhere, and stickling for what 
the great Miss This and the great Mrs. Tother 
had done in the days before the stage decayed. 
For since the stage became an institution there 
has never been a time of which it has not beeu 
afterwards regretfully said that there were 
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giants in those days ; and the manager was a 
worshipper of tradition, even when it drove its 
head clean against common sense. But bit by 
bit and line by line the actress triumphed. Her 
fellow-artists grumbled, and she encountered on 
all hands an opposition which it cost much per- 
suasive sweet temper to subdue. At' last, things 
being arranged to her mind after tedious 
rehearsals, the play was announced, the night 
came, the house was crowded, and a decisive 
triumph scored. Some of the critics lamented 
the loss of ' this charming actress ' in the lighter 
walks of comedy, but most of them took the 
good the gods provided, and were thankful 
that a real artist had at length discovered her 
own real strength. 

This, to Inez, who anticipated and prophe- 
sied failure, was agony and gall and wormwood. 
Mary and she had been fast Inends. Inez, 
indeed, had loved her dearlv, and now hated 
her b ' ause of Gabriel. '\h^ e is no passion 
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which burns so fiercely on so little fuel as hate, ^ 
and this last triumph of the unconscious un-- 
intending rival sent the flames up scorchingly. 
Isabel was a success so complete that Inez* 
found herself forsaken by some of her old 
admirers, who began to follow the new tri- 
umphal car, and she cast about within herself 
for some means of humiliating her ancient 
friend. She was so rash and unadvised as to 
play Isabel herself — and the result was di*-. 
astrous. She neither looked nor felt the 
character, and she failed. After this she went* 
nursing a deadly rage and hatred, scarcely 
speaking a word apart from business, and 
holding aloof from all her friends. 

The Chinese avoid a good many of the> 
difliculties which attend the Western story- 
teller. Their dramatic representations occasion- 
ally last six months, and an author with them' 
has time to move himself. They set down' 
everything which happens to everybody in any 
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way connected with the yam they have to spin, 
but it is perhaps unnecessary to remark that 
this can only be done by a sacrifice of that 
brevity wliich magazine editors and British 
readers prize. I offer this statement by way of 
apology for an inartistic break — which must 
here be made 
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VI. 

Amidst the stage-struck youth of London 
nearly forty years ago, there was not one whom 
the mania hit harder than Eobert Thwaite, a 
chemist and druggist's apprentice in Leather 
Lane. The chemist and druggist was a quali- 
fied surgeon, and spent most of his time in 
visiting poor patients, who paid him poorly. 
He was a meagre and abstracted man, and 
Eobert profited but Uttle under his tuition. 
Bob, indeed, would have profited but little 
under any master. He read tragedy fi:om 
mom till night, and spouted it behind the 
counter whilst he pounded with his pestle or 
rolled away at his pills. He knew next to 
nothing of the properties of the articles he 
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served, and cared, if possible, less than he knew. 
He had been caught a score of times in the act 
of flourishing his pestle and offering his king- 
dom for a horse. The gesture with which he 
condemned Buckingham to be beheaded had 
proved fatal to many a bottle. He had 
smashed innumerable things in combats with 
visionary Macduffs, and there was no rearward 
spot of him which he had not bruised by the 
practice of artistic back-falls. His indentures 
solemnly prohibited him from drinking, gam- 
bling, or the frequenting of the theatre, but the 
last was the only thing he cared for. To know 
an actor was to achieve eminence — ^was in it- 
self an education. He haunted stage doors, 
therefore, and was profuse in friendship to such 
of the smaller fry as would admit his intimacy ; 
and at last things came to such a pitch with 
him that he desperately volunteered as super 
at a new theatre, gained an engagement at a 
salary of ten shillings a week, and going bac^ 
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to business next day caught his employer, and 
begged him to cancel his indentures and let him 
go. The apprentice's natural guardians having 
deceased some years before, leaviog him a small 
annuity, there was nobody but master and 
apprentice to consult. The employer, counting 
his own interest as much as Bob's desire, 
consented to Uberate him on condition that he 
held his place until a new assistant could be 
: found. 

The day came at last when Bob should be 
released from servitude. 

'So you've quite made up your mind to 
make a fool of yourself, have you?* asked the 
meagre and saturnine employer. 

' No, I haven't,' said Bob : ' but I'm going, 
if you'll let me have my indentures.' 

* You can have em' to-night,' said the 
siurgeon. * The new assistant will be here at 
six. Don't smash anything in the meantime, if 
you please.' 
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Bob, left to hinis^lf, rehearsed Mark < An- 
tony's oration, and had just got prosperously to 
* the stones of Eome,' which he was wont to 
deliver with a yell, when a lady entered the 
shop. The emb^o tragedian subdued his soi^l, 
blushed a Uttle at detection, spread his hands 
upon the counter' in imitation of the business 
manner, and asked with what he could supply 
his customer. 

' I have a large and dangerous dog,' said 
the lady, who was thickly veiled, ' and I am 
compelled to kill it. I want something which 
will kill it swiftly and without pain.' 

* Prussic acid, ma'amf ' asked Eobert. 

' That will do, I dare say,' said the lady 
gently. 'Let me have enough to put it out of 
pain at once.' 

' Is it a male dog, ma'am ? ' asked Eobert, 
with an air of wisdom. 

c 

'Yes,' the lady answered. 

L 2 
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* Have you a bottle ? ' the sapient Eobert 
next inquired. 

* No,' said the lady, taking from the counter 
a ruby-coloured vinaigrette of curious shape, 
with a pearl- coloured stopper. ' Let me have 

^it in this. Give me enough, if you please.* 

There was no Poisons Act in those days, 
and Bob Thwaite was a fool. He took the 
vinaigrette, and, having a wholesome dread of 
poisons on his own account, held it from his 
nose whilst he poured out enough to have killed 
a hundred dogs. Then, with a great show of 
business-like capacity, he stoppered the bottle, 
wrapped it up in stiff white paper, demanded 
ten and sixpence for it at a venture, re- 
ceived the money, and bowed his visitor 
out with a wise caution to be very careful 
of the poison. Ten minutes later his employer 
returned* 

* Any business ? ' he inquired. 

* Ten and six,' said Eobert proudly. 
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' That's better/ said the surgeon drearily* 
^What did you sell?' 

* Vinaigrette and jnixture,'. said Bob, not 
being quite at home in poisons. 

' What's that smell of bitter almonds ? 
asked the surgeon, sniffing. ' Have you been 
meddling with the prussic acid ^ ' 

' I sold some,' Bob returned, defiantly.* 

* How much ? ' Hsked his master. 

* Half a tablespoonful — not more,' said Bob, 
and stood frozen suddenly at the cry of rage 
and fear which issued from his master's lips. 

'You idiot! you madman! you fool! 
You've sold enough to kill a village. My 
God!' cried the surgeon, loosing Bob and 
taking his own grey wisps of hair in both hand^ 
* It's making murder easy to leave you for a 
minute* Who bought it .^ ' 

* A lady,' said the horrified assistant, 

* Who was she ? ' 

' I don't know,' said Bob fatuously, * She 
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was a lady. She wanted to kill a dog. She 
was quite a lady.' 

The surgeon groaned. 

'If there's murder done in London by 
prussic acid, you're the murderer. Get out of 
my shop, and never let me see your face again. 
Oh, you fool ! It's well you're going somewhere 
where you can't poison people wholesale. Get 
out of my shop ! ' 

Bob went his way trembling, but in an 
hoyr's time he had reassured himself, and was 
rather glad to be away. A rehearsal had been 
called for that afternoon, and this gave him 
opportunity to attend it. He walked to the 
theatre, and beheld with eyes of pride the bills 
which announced — ' Monday Next. " Kismet," ^ 
a New Tragedy by Montague Tucket, Esq. 
Great Attractions. Grand Double Engagement. 
Miss Galferaith, Miss Eay.' His own part was 
}iot scored, but he shared somehow in the fame 
of thfe great actresses, and his bosom heaved 
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with pride. When he entered at the ^tage- 
door he felt as proud as if he had been a 
general returning from being out-manoeuvred 
by an African savage, and received- with 
plaudits by a discerning multitude. The sii-' 
perior cut of his clothes procured him an 
unexpected honour. He was actually deputed 
to carry a letter on a salver on to the stage, and 
he was rehearsed in advancing, bowifig, and- 
retiring. He had also to shout in a crowd, 
and to march as one of an Eastern guard. 

The principals were not present at this' 
rehearsal, and Bob went away a httle dis- 
appointed at not having already trod the same 
boards with Miss Galbraith ahd Miss Eay. He. 
attended daily, imd each morning he searched 
the newspapers for a dreadful miu-der, and 
finding news of none grew more assured than 
ever that no mischance had befallen through 
him. But on the last day of rehearsal a veiled 
figure emerged from the stage door as he was ^ 
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about to enter it, and he recognised, or thought 
he recognised, the purchaser. 

* Who's that ? ' he asked the doorkeeper. 

' ^ That's Miss Galbraith,' the man responded. 

^And she's a Tartar. Don't you make any 

mistakes if you've got anything to do along of 

her.' 

Bob went to his business, and thought no 
more about it, being absorbed in delicious 
anticipation of his own debut. The fateful 
night aixived, and a house packed from roof to 
ceiling awaited the appearance of the rival 
queens. It was known pretty generally that 
Miss Galbraith had accepted an engagement to 
play here chiefly that she might crush her rival, 
and Miss Galbraith's admirers expected to see 
Superb acting. Miss Eay's admirers looked for 
fine acting too, and the general expectation 
was wound to a high pitch. The night seemed 
a revival of old stage times, and awoke tradi- 
tions in the minds of elderly playgoers. The 
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play, which was written in blank verse, turned 
chiefly upon the rivalry of two women for one 
man — a theme old enough, but fairly handled. 
Now and then the audience caught at lines 
which seemed to indicate the actual rivalry 
between the actresses, and applauded highly. 

Bob Thwaite, to whom just then every- 
thing was nothing if it did not affect him, had 
Smuggled himself into the flies opposite the 
prompter, and there, secreted in semi- darkness, 
(Surveyed a sprap of the house, and waited 
Eagerly for the time of his own appearance. 
In due order it came, and he advanced and 
bowed and retired, feeUng wondrous shaky 
about the legs and dizzy as to the head. No 
manifestation of popular delight hailed his 
appearance, and he felt hurt and half dis- 
illusionised without knowing why. Then he 
shouted in the crowd and marched in the 
Eastern guard, and his. duties were over. He 
went back to his place opposite the prompter 
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and watched the last act of the play. Elvira, 
the captured Italian, was about to poison the 
fair Amina, the Circassian princess, her rival. 
The leech had left a draught upon the fair 
Amina's table, and Amina herself being ab- 
sent, Elvira's crime found opportunity for 
execution. 

The stage was dark, and like a wraith the 
great tragic actress floated on the scene. Her 
deep voice throbbed through the air, and 
listeners held their breath. She had never 
played so greatly, and Amina was but a poor 
shadow by the side of this inspired and terrible 
woman. All passion seemed compressed within 
the voice that knocked at every heart. 

Within this little phial lurks the spell 
To end all rivalry. 

If such a flame 
As hums within my soul could rise in hers. 
And lighten up to where Love sits and reigns, 
The Gk)d himself might well descend and breathe 
Upon the phial, m^lnTig poison wholesome 
To. his true worshipper. 
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If she could love, 
I could not find the heart to poison her. 
An ugly word ! An ugly deed ! But Love, 
Whose name she hath hlasphemed in taJcing it, 
Be thou my quittance as thou art my guide I 
There I There I Be quick, good poison, with thy work. 
That she may suifer little ! She is here. 

The table on which the draught was set 
was close to the listener's place, and, gliding 
round it, Inez passed him, brushing his hand 
with hers. He was awed already by the terror 
of her acting, and her icy hand made him 
creep. And there was a horror on him for 
which mere acting could have found no reason 
— a crawling, terrible fear that held him spell- 
bound. He knew the phial irom which the 
wicked potion had been poured, and there was 
something so real in the voice he had heard 
and the face he had seen, that he shook from 
head to foot with dread. The lights rose 
slowly, as the doomed unconscious beauty 
entered. A faint breath of air fanned itself 
sleepily across the stage, and bore with it a 
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scent of bitter almonds. Amina took up the 
draught, and the watcher — the one creature ia 
the crowded house who saw the real tragedy — 
dashed recklessly forward, forgetting every- 
thing but his own agony, and tore the potion 
from her hands. 

* Poison ! ' he gasped, ' real poison ! ' and 
with that he fell and the glass went to pieces. 

The unthinking galleries burst into loud 
applause, but the main body of spectators sat 
amazed or doubtful. Excited voices called 
beyond the flies and behind the scenes, the 
curtain fell, and the house filled with a con- 
fusion of tongues. 

* It was poison,' proclaimed the miserable 
assistant. 'I sold it. Prussic acid. It was 
real poison.' 

There was a sudden fear in every mind. 
The manager looked round for Inez, but she 
alone was absent from the crowded stage. He 
ran wildly to her room, and beat upon the 
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door. It was locked, and there came no 
answer. Others came to his aid, and they 
forced the door. She lay there dead with the 
ruby phial in her hands, and there was an 
odour of bitter almonds in the room. 

Men's minds were full of guesses, but none 
hit the truth, and neither Gabriel nor Mary 
ever knew it^ After that terrible night, Mary 
appeared no more upon the stage. Monsieur 
Paul turned up, with much show of grief 
administered to his wife's effects, and then went 
out of sight. The great tragic actress was 
buried obscurely and in darkness, and people 
in time forgot to speak of her. and her tragedy 
was no more remembered. 
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CHAPTER I. 

When I lived by Thiirley, I knew Old Gabriel 
pretty well. He was one of the knottiest men 
I can call to mind, a man gnarled and twisted 
in mind and body. Nobody had a good word 
for him except the people who lay in wait for 
his money, and he had a good word for nobody, 
and least of all for them. The Guests and 
Dysons, to the number of perhaps two score, 
used to surround Old Gabriel with tender 
devices. They made him little presents to 
secure his good-will, on the country principle 
that you throw a sprat to catch a salmon (not 
a scientific angler's motto, the reader will 
observe), and Gabriel always swallowed the 
bait and yet was never landed. The more 
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philosopMcally-miaded of the neighbours looked 
on the perpetual comedy with amusement. 
The Guests and Dysons who were too far 
removed to have hopes of Gabriel's money were 
of opinion that this waiting for a dead man's 
shoes was sinful (not to say ungenteel) ; and 
the Guests and Dysons who were interested 
hated and traduced each other, as people in 
such circumstances generally do. 

The two who seemed to be first in the run- 
ning for the old man's money were his brother's 
sons, John Guest, the maltster, and George 
Guest, the solicitor; and it happened, as it 
often does, that these were the very two who 
made least effort. Both the maltster and the 
sohcitor were married, and each had one child, 
a son. The two boys were born about the 
same time, and the whole parish of Thurley 
laughed when it came out that they were to be 
christened Gabriel. But solid British country 
people are not much scared at the laughter of 
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their neighbours when the pursuit of money is 
in question, and so, on Sunday the seventh erf 
August, John Guest's infant son was borne to 
the font and baptised as Gabriel, and on Sunday 
the twenty-first of the same month, George 
Guest's infant son followed his infant cousin, 
and was likewise baptised into the name of the 
man with the family money. 

Having comphmented the old boy in this 
direct and inexpensive fashion, the maltster and 
the lawyer alike drew back a httle. They were 
shrewd men in their way, and they calculated 
on old Gabriel's growing tired of the assiduities 
of cousins, nephews, and nieces, half a dozen 
times removed. They were warm men them- 
selves, and they felt the surer on that account. 
Everybody knows how money gravitates to 
money. Nobody ever leaves me anything, and 
my cousin Jack, who is richer than he ought to 
be, is always dropping in for legacies' and 
remembrances. 

h2 
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There is no other such receipt for longevity 
as old Gabriel possessed. If you desire to live 
long, all you have to do is to amass or inherit 
a fortune, live a lonely life, have a crowd of 
hungry relatives, and leave them in uncertainty 
of the final destination of your money. I never 
heard of a man who, living under such con- 
ditions, did not attain to a prodigious old age. 
In this case, expectant cousins, and nephews, 
and nieces, grew elderly and faded out of hfe, 
whilst old Gabriel went on growing knottier 
aud more gnarled, and to all appearance lustier 
and younger in constitution, year by year. In 
the sequel, at the ripe age of seventy-eight, he 
got married to a woman of thirty, and openly 
proclaimed his intention to leave every penny 
to his bride. There, as a matter of course, the 
great Guest family money-hunt ended and, 
determined. But it left behind it the curious 
result already particularised. There were two 
Gabriel Guests in the little town of Thurley, 
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each within a fortnight of the other in age, and 
almost as Uke each other as two peas out of the 
same pod. 

At twelve years of age thfey were scarcely 
to be distinguished apart, except by their fami- 
liars, but as they grew older certain marked 
differences came out. At school they were 
naturally differentiated by their nicknames.. 
John's Gabriel was known as 'Malt/ and 
George's Gabriel answered readily to the name of 
* Quills.' There was no great faculty of inven- 
tion here displayed, but the names hit the 
popular sense of fun, and the lads were known 
as Malt and Quills until they reached young- 
manhood. Before this, old Gabriel's marriage 
had healed the family feud, or rather had 
imited the brothers in a common bond of con- 
tempt for an old idiot who had the indecency 
to disgrace himself and rob his relatives in such, 
a fashion. The two Gabriels were constant 
chums and companions after this, and differ- 
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ences of character and aspect began to declare 
themselves in a surprising way. The maltster's 
son was lively and full of harmless mischief. 
He had something of a military air, though he 
was before the days of volunteers, and his 
aspect was fiill of genial swagger and bounce. 
At the ' King's Arms ' he used to get the 
' chambermaids in comers and kiss them under 
the very eyes of the landlady, who was a 
dragon in her way, and when remonstrated 
with, made tender overtures to Mrs. Winship 
herself, going so far as to chuck that matiure 
lady under the chin, remarking that he 
remembered her when she was the finest woman 
for forty miles round, and as ready for a bit of 
innocent fun as any of 'em. A young man not 
to be resisted by the feminine heart. A young 
man broad in shoulder and clean in limb, with 
an enjoying roguish smile which always 
sparkled with comic secrets. 
^ Now, George's Gabriel grew up shy, and 
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whilst the young maltster swaggered and flirted 
round all the girls in the parish, the young 
notary shrank out of notice, and fell honestly in 
love. He thought it a little wicked to sit in 
the bar parlour of the * King's Arms ' drinking 
hot grog on a winter's evening. He was very 
abstemious, and he hated smoke and the new 
fashion of wearing whiskers* It happened once, 
that business took him to that honest old 
hostelry in which too much of his cousin's time 
was spent. It was Christmas Eve, and growing 
dusk — so dusk, indeed, that only the reflection 
of the white snow outside made objects visible 
within the dim portals of the ' King's Arms.* 
It chanced that a saucy barmaid — a niece of 
the landlady's, and a very nice-looking young 
person as I remember her — mistook the young 
attorney for the young maltster, and springing 
forward with a sprig of mistletoe between her 
fingers audaciously exercised the privilege of 
the season and kissed him.' I suppose that sort 
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of thing would be thought improper nowadays. 
I rejoice' that I was brought up in times less 
censorious and precise. In rustic places like 

% 

Thurley, in my day, few people thought ill of a 
kiss or two. But the damsel assaulted the shy 
Gabriel instead . of the impudent one, and the 
shy Gabriel bolted, and for many and many a 
day was seen no more within the doors of the 
* King's Arms.* 

It was about this time that the maltster 
|3roached to his brother the attorney a notable 
scheme — a scheme which when carried into 
effect was generally looked upon as a thing to 
shake society in Thurley to its foundations. 
The scheme was that the two fathers should 
gend the two lads to Heidelberg for a couple of 
years, 

* 'Twould finish them off, and make men of 
them,' said the maltsten ' What's that Shak- 
speare says ? " Home-keeping youth have ever 
homely wits," that's it. '' Home-keeping youth 
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have ever homely wits." It's a' true word^ that. 
There's no harm in my lad, but he's a bit too 
lively to run smoothly by himself, and if you'll 
let your lad go with him, they'll get a know- 
ledge of the world together. My lad will make 
yours a bit more sprightly, maybe, and your 
lad will make mine a bit steadier.' 

'Do you think, John,' asked the lawyer, 
' that lads get much good out of that sort of 
thing — ^life in foreign cities ? Eh ? ' 

' They'll get no harm,' said the other. ^ I'll 
back your Gabriel to hold his cup upright 
wherever he goes, and I'm willing to risk my lad 
for his own good. And, beside all that, we've 
got to look at our position. We're two of the 
warmest men in the township, and we're looked 
up to to show the way. And I will say, John, it 
would be a bad day for Thurley when Westrip 
can say that the lawyer and the maltster of this 
parish are behind their time, and can't keep 
pace with it.' 
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* Why ? ' asked the lawyer, ' what about 
Westiip ? ' 

' Lawyer Meade has sent his lad to a Ger- 
man school, and so has that stuck-up old fool, 
Jenner.' 

Jenner was a rival maltster, and Meade a 
rival attorney. 

' We could buy 'em up,' said the maltster 
with some heat, ' and scarcely know we'd 
done it.' 

* I'll turn it over, John,' said the lawyer 
cautiously. ' I'll go to sleep upon it.' 

* Very well, George,' returned the maltster; 
' I've been making inquiries, and I'm completely 
posted ; we can't be hurried for a week or two. 
it seems a sort of a Providence,' he added re- 
flectively, ' that we two should be brothers, and 
able to give a countercheck/ 

If Lawyer Meade and Maltster Jenner had 
not hit upon the notion — somehow or other — 
of sending their lads to Gottingen, it is pretty 
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certain that the two Gabriels would never have 
gone to Heidelberg, but in view of the facts the 
mothers of the lads were easily persuaded to 
the enterprise, and both the youngsters were 
naturally elated at the prospect of a two years' 
residence abroad. 

The young lawyer's elation was dashed con- 
siderably by the fact that he was in love, and 
he made melancholy verses about the forlornness 
of his condition. Being at church the last 
Sunday of his stay in his native parish, he stole 
furtive looks at his beloved until he found out 
that he himself was an object of general interest 
to the congregation, from which time he shrank 
within himself and observed no more. He had 
had the good taste to fall in love with the 
prettiest girl in the district, but he had never 
had the courage to proclaim his condition. So 
far the slavery in which he lived had been 
almost life-long. He used to carry apples in 
his trousers-pocket to church in his boyhood^ 
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and being too shy to present them to his pretty 
Jane, he had always eaten them himself, with 
something of a sense of sacrilege, as he walked 
homeward through the lanes. He thought now 
that those childish episodes were typical. He 
was, as I have said, of a verse-making turn, and 
he likened his past consumption of intended 
gifts to his present consumption of his own heart 
in secret. 

'You are going away to Germany, Mr. 
Guest ? ' said the pretty Jane, advancing to him 
of her own accord after the service. 

' Yes,' said shy Gabriel, ' we start to-mor- 
row.' He nerved himself. *I can't tell you 
how sorry I am to leave ' — ^he was going to say 
' you,' but his courage failed him and he wound 
up with ' everybody.' 

The pretty Jane dared say he was. Very 
sorry beyond a doubt. There was a trace of 
coquetry in the little maid's toss of the head, a 
tfOuch of satire ; perhaps, behind the coquetry 
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and satire, something more flattering to Ga- 
briel's hopes than either. 

* I am/ protested Gabriel, * I am, indeed/ 
*Sony to leave everybody?' said Jane. 

*If I were going away, I might be sorry to 
leave somebody; but I don't think I should 
cry over all the parish, either.' 

' / am sorry to leave somebody,' said 
Gabriel. ' I am, indeed, Mis3 Hartland.' 

* Of course you are sorry,' returned little 
Miss Hartland, in an almost business-like 
manner, * to leave your father and mother and 
— ^your — ^uncle/ 

' I ought to be sorrier to leave them than I 
am, I'm afraid,' said Gabriel, dropping his eyes 
blushingly, and stammering in his speech. 
* But there's somebody else.' How do shy men 
and nervous youths find the desperate coiurage 
to say this kind of thing ? ' It's a — ^yoimg 
lady.' 

' Oh, indeed ! ' And the pretty Jane tossed 
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her head with more of coquetry and satire than 
before. 

'It is,' said the desperate Gabriel, 'the 
prettiest girl in Thurley — the prettiest girl in 
the world, I do believe.' 

^That's Miss Hill, I suppose?' said the 
young lady. 

You must understand that Thurley is not 
much of a parish in point of size, and that it 
is, or was, a good ^eal scattered. The parish 
church was at one end of it, away among the 
fields, a gray, timeworn, ugly edifice with a 
Norman tower six centuries old or thereabouts, 
built as a religious centre for a widely scattered 
and sparse population. Thurley parish had 
grown clean away from it, partly because the 
great coaching road lay a mile away, and 
partly because of the discovery of the stone 
quarries. So the walk of these young people 
led them through the fields, and Gabriel taking 
in his shy blindness a wrong tui^ning, the 
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young lady somehow followed, and the country 
road on which they entered had high hedges 
on either side, in which at that season of the 
year the dog-rose blossomed. This pretty lane 
made a roundabout sort of circuit, but it led 
homewards after all. I am inclined to think 
that pretty Jane and shy Gabriel were neither 
the first nor the last couple who took that road 
from the parish church to the parish pump, 
doing a little love-making by the way. The 
country lane is abolished now and a railway 
embankment bisects the ground that knew it— - 
more's the pity. 

* That's Miss Hill, I suppose?' said the 
young lady. 

' No, indeed,' cried Gabriel, stung by the 
supposition. Miss Hill was the pretty Jane's 
rival, and was well enough to look at. Young 
Price, the corn-chandler, got himself shot for 
her sake at the Eedan half a dozen years later, 
and two or three other young men were moody 
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with Providence in their secret hoiurs on her 
account, but she had no fairness for Gabriel. 

* Perhaps it's Hetty Meade?' said Jane. 
* But she lives at Westrip.' 

* Guess again/ said Gabriel, who for a shy 
youth seemed to be getting amazingly impu- 
dent on a sudden. 

' What is she Uke ? ' asked Jane. 

* She's like an angel,' answered Gabriel 
promptly. 

* Then / don't know her,' returned the little 
-damsel, with a third toss of hei* head. * Was 
she at church this morning ? ' 

* Yes,' said Gabriel. 

' Have I ever seen her ? ' asked Jane. 

* Often,' the tender swain rephed. 

* Where?' 

' In the glass,' said Gabriel. ' Oh, Miss 
Hartland ! I am going away for years, perhaps 
for ever, and I never thought I should have 
the cheek to tell you how I love you. But — I 
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do loye you, and I seem to have loved you 
always, ever since I can remember.' 

This was pretty well for Twenty, and sweet 
Seventeen hung a head like a drooping rose. 
One or two glittering dewdrops fell over the 
hot cheeks, and dripped into the summer dust. 
A mere affair of boy and girl ? Of course it 
was, and therefore all the prettier and the 
fiweeter and the more innocent. Good elderly 
reader, who like your literature a little more 
highly spiced than this, don't you wish that 
you were twenty once again, and under like 
conditions? I do. Eead on, then, and take 
an interest in this simple and true story* As 
yet you know nothing of the tragedy in 
store. 

* Shy Twenty, grown desperate and auda- 
cious, got an arm somehow round the waist of 
sweet Seventeen. The slender little waist, the 
little fluttering heart beneath the lad's hand| 
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the rosy cheek near his, the moist shy eyes 
(like drooping pansies with, the dew upon 
them) bent downwards and averted, the ruddy 
little mouth quivering somewhat — think of all 
this, uninterested old man, already apostro- 
phised, and recall thine own youth and the 
sweetness thereof, if indeed it had any. 

'Are you sorry that Tm going?' asked 
Gabriel. His cheek, which was like a peachy 
touched hers which was like a rose, and a 
tear trickled from the rose to the peach. He 
was not a hard-hearted young man — ^he was 
not old enough to have grown callous to 
beauty's tears — ^but yet that drop delighted 
him. 

When I was a httle fellow, I used to puzzle 
myself as to where the light went when my 
nurse put out the candle. Gabriel's shyness 
found the same bourne perhaps, and it is 
certain that the one never vanished more com- 
pletely than the other. 
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He kissed away the tear from her cheek 
and whispered his question anew. 

' Yes,' said the little maid, in a fluttering 
whisper. 

Then he asked her— could she love him 
ever so little if she tried ? She laughed a little 
and looked at him with the sweetest shy eyes 
in the world, and dropped the shy eyes swiftly. 
And I dare say that, in spite of the pang of 
parting, they were very fairly happy. Gabriel 
promised to write often. And when he was 
one-and-twenty he would tell his father of his 
intent, and he would never, never marry any- 
body but the pretty Jane, if he died a forlorn 
old bachelor. And the pretty Jane having 
given the like assurance of fidelity, they kissed 
each other simply, and with no remainder of 
coyness, like the children they were, and took 
sad sweet leave. 

Next morning the coach bore the two 
Gabriels away, and they had started for disi«iat 

N 2 
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Heidelberg, quite a long journey for anybody 
in that part of the world. Gabriel the elder 
had kissed all the chambermaids at the ' King's 
Arms/ and few girls with any pretension to 
good looks in the parish went free of that fare- 
well tax of friendship. But he had not pro- 
mised to marry any of them, and had not the 
remotest idea that way. 
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CHAPTER n. 

There is, or might be, in the town of Heidel- 
l)erg, a certain smug and snug estaminet and 
house of general refreshment, called the 
'Eound of Veal.' To Heidelbergian notions, 
the ' Eound of Veal ' was as pleasant a resort 
as might be found. To the Herr Dierick, who 
kept it, and was kept by it, it was a very para- 
dise of a place. The Herr Dierick was a man 
who said mighty little about anything, and he 
had sufficient reason for his reticence. Unless 
he talked in Ins sleep he had little chance of 
talking at all, for his lips were constantly 
occupied diu'ing waking hours. He kept two 
prodigious pipes of porcelain, with girls' heads 
painted on the bowls, and whilst he smoked 
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one he fondled the other, and polished it and 
filled it, and had it in readiness to begin when 
number one was finished. When he was not 
smoking he was eating or drinking or sleeping 
or getting ready to smoke, and with each and 
all of these conversation was incompatible. 
He was a portly solemn man, with a look of 
profound reflection. He wore spectacles and 
Tin enormous moustache, and his fat cheeks 
were clean-shaven. If you asked a caricaturist 
to draw you the portrait of a representative 
German professor, he would, ten to one, pre- 
sent you with a reasonable hkeness of Herr 
Dierick. 

The student youth of Heidelberg knew 
Herr Dierick and the ' Bound of Veal,' and 
they were known in turn. Somebody has sai^ 
—I think it was Thackeray, but I am not sure 
— that the prettiest girl in a German family is 
generally named Minna. The Fraulein Minna 
Dierick was Herr Dierick's only daughter, but. 
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if she had had sisters, they could have been no 
prettier than herself without being downright 
maddening to the student mind. Things were 
bad enough as they were. The student youth 
would sit in crowds for hours together, and 
drink beer in the hope of seeing her pass but 
once through the main room. They bribed 
the servants of the place to give her letters^ 
They wrote sonnets to her eyebrows and he^ 
eyes, to her lips, and to her teeth when she 
smiled, and even to her ankles. She had very 
nice ankles, and the beneficent short petti- 
coats displayed them. Heidelberg is a recog- 
nised home of human wisdom, and the girl 
knew fairly well that she was pretty. But I 
have remarked that it is not necessary for a 
girl to live among sages in order to learn so 
much. In the Fraulein Minna's case, however, 
all the human wisdom she knew of confinned 
her in her opinion. There were two or three 
preternaturally wise and solemn professors, 
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who, like Tcufelsdrockh, knew things in gene- 
ral as only a German professor can, and who 
were ready at a minute's notice to lectm-e on 
anything from the History of Pre- Adamite Man 
down to the Edison Electric Light. Even 
these joined the student crowd at times in thq 
main room of the * Bound of Veal,' and smoked 
incense in pipes of porcelain, and poured Uba- 
tions in innumerable Firtels and Halbas at the 
fair Minna's shrine. Amongst these sat the 
great Herr Bayer himself, a savant so like the 
landlord that strangers only half-habituated to 
the place mistook them for each other. 

The great Herr Professor Bayer was a 
bachelor. His liead was too full of learning to 
have room in it for much else, but learning 
leaves the heart unfurnished, and the heart of 
the Herr Professor was a friendly and a tender 
organ, lonely as its owner had kept it these 
twenty years, since the good old mother died. 
^The great Herr was not wealthy, and he held 
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no lofty appointment anywhere, but he was 
revered for his learning and loved for- his 
kindly simplicity by two or three student gen- 
erations, who spread his fame over Europe, and 
excited expectations concerning him. Those 
expectations bade fair to take a long time in 
fulfilment, for Herr Bayer was engaged upon a 
work (in ten volumes) upon The Common 
Origin of Languages, for which he had after 
fifteen years of labour gathered about a twen- 
tieth part of the desired material. It was neces- 
sary to the Professor s scheme to be profoundly 
acquainted with every language and literature 
of the globe, dead and living, and this was the 
modest task to which he had bound himself. 

But now not Heidelberg merely, but all 
scholarly nooks and corners of the continent, 
stirred with the news that Herr Bayer's first 
volume "was on the way, and that in a year or 
two its publication might be expected. Th6 
Professor was resting from his labours, a:nd at 
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present was merely engaged in writing. At 
this time he came almost nightly to the ' Eound 
of Veal/ and sat by Herr Dierick with a gravity 
almost equalling that good man's own. It 
came to pass that one night, either out of pure 
freak, or from a determination to serve the 
great man with her own hands, and so do her- 
self honour, the Fraulein Minna waited for Herr 
Bayer's advent, and, hearing his deep-toned 
order for a full measure, waved the Kellner 
aside, and with her own rosy fingers turned the 
tap, and with her own plump little hands set 
down the great glass tankard before him. 

' God bless thee, child ! ' said the mighty 
scholar, looking benevolence through his spec- 
tacles. ' If thou art as good as thou lookest, 
thou art well blessed already.' With that he 
took a gi^eat draught, and on his outer man 
fell the seeming of sleep, whilst his spirit 
hovered exultant above a newly- discovered 
peculiarity in the formation of the irregular 
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verbs of a Kalmuck dialect spoken on the 
Chinese borders. Minna blushed with pleasure. 
The student crowd murmured and buzzed 
within itself in reverential applause and comr 
ment. The Fraulein retired, and as she did so 
there entered at the door two young fellows, 
w^ho looked about them like strangers, as they 
were. These two strangers were wonderfiilly 
alike in features and in figure, and their ages 
were so nearly the same that they might have 
been taken (and often were taken) for twin 
brethren. I hate mystery in a story, and I 
confess at once that these were the two Gabriels. 
One of them had a reputation for shyness, 
though perhaps he and a certain pretty Jane in 
far-off Thurley knew better than to believe 
that he deserved it. The other had no such 
reputation, and was evidently not desirous to 
earn it. For, seeing a pretty girl on her way 
from the room, the unshy Gabriel,, with a great . 
flourish of his hat, saluted, and, with a forwai'd 
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stride or two, reached the door and flung it 
open. He was a good-looking dog, and his 
smUe was ingratiatory. The German girl gave 
him a smile and a bliish, in passing, and just 
half a curtsy. The ingratiatory smile Ungered 
on the unshy Gabriel's face as he returned, and 
half the student crowd loathed him at once 
and for ever. 

* That's a very pretty little girl,' said the 
elder Gabriel to the younger. 

* Is she ? ' said the other absently. He was 
thinking of Thurley, and of a day which was 
but three weeks ago now next Sunday. What 
had girls in Heidelberg to do with him, or he 
with them ? 

The elder Gabriel lingered to a late hour 
on the chance of seeing Minna once more, and 
failing, went home discontented. The younger 
sat there in spite of smoke, dreaming for the 
most part about that lane in Thurley, and 
waking up at times to make splendid resolu- 
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tions for the future. The two went home to- 
gether in no companionable mood, and parted 
with a surly good-night on the one side, and a 
preoccupied one on the other. That evening 
was the turning-point of their respective careers. 
Gabriel the younger stuck to his books and. his 
dreams, while Gabriel the elder stuck to the 
* Eound of Veal.' What with his fresh-coloured, 
cheerful-looking, impudent face, his handsome 
figure, and his boldness of attack, and what 
with the downright droll broken German he 
began to speak with such assurance of faith, he 
made great strides into the good graces of 
Fraulein Minna. He did not see her often, 
andfvhen he did it was mostly as the bard saw 

■ 

his sweetheart in the old-fashioned ballad. 
They met — 'twas in a crowd. But here and 
there he encountered her out of the crowd, and 
as it is a word and a blow with some pugnacious 
people, so it was a word and a kiss with the 
unshy Gabriel. I have from want of observa- 
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tion lost something of my grip upon this theme, 
and I am not sure whether the German youth 
is an assured or a diffident lover, I am certain, 
however, that there was a distinct personality 
in the unshy Gabriel's method, a smack, a 
flavour which a girl was not Ukely to taste 
twice ; and many of them seemed to like it 
well enough. Fraulein Minna used to box his 
ears and escape laughing. The slap was a good 
loud-sounding honest cuflf, but, hearty as it Avas,^ 
it never came until Gabriel's kiss had been 
secured. He took it, perhaps not altogether 
wrongly, as a token of approval conveyed in 
the Heidelbergian fashion. 

There was no more popular young 
foreigner in Heidelberg than the elder Gabriel, 
so long as he was clear of his rivals at the 
* Bound of Veal.' But there he was an eye- 
sore. He had more money than his German 
compeers, and more than most of the young 
Euglishmien who were studying there at the 
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time. His father and his uncle were both 
tolerably generous, and the elder Gabriel kept 
the joint purse for his cousin and himself. 
Gabriel the younger never wanted pocket- 
money, and the purse-bearer was rich with a 
double share of riches. He made nothing in 
his genial impudence of offering his tobacco- 
pouch to Herr Dierick, or even to the great 
Herr Bayer himself; and he had always a 
smile, a good evening, and a shake-hands, after 
the English manner, for the Friiulein Minna 
when she passed through. Studious young 
Germany could only sit and drink to her 
health, in wide-eyed solemn silence, whilst 
this insolent intnider made play with her 
before their very noses. He would have been 
challenged and shced in pieces over and over 
again, but for the chivalrous Teutonic idea that 
a stranger oiight to be allowed to choose his 
own weapons, and a fear lest he should choose 
those of nature. A sabre cut was honourable, 
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but nobody wanted to go about with a black 
eye. There were unguessed terrors in the fight- 
ing style of the mad and barbarous islanders. 

« 

I have said that the heart of the great 
Professor was a fi:iendly and a tender organ. 
It began in a vague and curious way to be 
troubled and to trouble its owner. Herr 
Bayer began to suspect that he was in some 
way out of order. He was forty years of age, 
and had given up being in love a great many 
years ago. There had once been a figure in 
brief petticoats, a figure with blonde hair, 
inemorable as having had roses in it once on a 
sunshiny day, at a village Kermesse, a figure 
gracious and pleasing to a young man's eyes ; 
but that was long since, and the owner of the 
figure had * resigned herself to wed some 
richer.' Diving into memory's recesses — 
impelled to that exercise he knew not how — • 
theTgreat Professor recalled to mind the 
eensationshis young heart had experienced in 
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those long past days, and came to be of opinion 
that they were of the same sort or species as 
those which now disturbed him. A profoundly 
scholarly man who is fat and forty, and buried 
deep in the dust of antique tongues, finds some 
difficulty in getting into the opaque light of 
everyday existence in search of everyday needs^ 
It may be imagined what a task of difficulty 
human fat encumbered by forty years finds it 
to rise on the wings of love and float into 
love's empyrean. Yet the Herr Professor, 
whose whole life was a pursuit of splendid 
impossibilities, attempted this, and before he 
knew it had achieved it. The great theory of 
the common origin of languages lost nine- 
tenths of its absorbing charm for him, and his 
appetite decayed. The saucy countenance of 
the Fraulein Minna came in between him and 
the accidence of more than one forgotten 
language. The mere vision of her plump 
fingers broke the filmy nexus between the 
VOL. III. 
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debased Eommany of modern times and the 
tongue spoken and written by sages in ancient 
Thibet. His pipes and his learning afforded 
him no more than a visionary consolation. He 
made dream-clouds out of each of them, and in 
the clouds floated the dainty form of the fairy 
of the * Bound of Veal/ and his own fiit en-» 
cumbered figure went dangling after it. 

Herr Bayer was not without coiurage, even 
of the desperate sort, and when once he had 
resolved upon the character of the complaint 
which perplexed and annoyed him, he had 
also resolved upon its cure. The Fraulein's 
fether would laugh at him beyond a doubt, 
ajid the Fraulein would beyond a doubt say 
* No.' Very good, then. He would have the 
laugh and the ' No ' both over, and would go 
back to his books again. 

He went his way to the * Bound of Veal,* 
and found Herr Dierick alone in a desert of 
sand, modulated by tables and spittoons. 
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* I shall surprise you, my good sir/ said the 
Professor, * I am here to be laughed at.* 

* So ? ' said Herr Dierick, past his pipe. 

* I am forty years old/ pursued the Pro- 
fessor. * I am as fat as I am old, and I am in 
love.' 

Herr Dierick took his pipe from his lips 
and put it back again, saying nothing. 

* It is your daughter,' said the great Pro^ 
fessor, blushing. * I am not such a blockhead 
as to come here expecting anything but to be 
laughed at. When you have laughed at me, 
and your daughter has said "No," I will go 
away again. There is,' said the Professor (who 
was necessarily versed in the proverbs of all 
nations), * no fool like an old fool/ 

* So,' said Herr Dierick. ' Wait a minute.' 
The Professor sat down and strove to bury 

himself in an improvised study of the differential 
calculus. He felt that his pursuit of philology 
had obscured his mathematics, but he could 

2 
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get up no enthusiasm in the circumstances. 
His heart thumped against his side, and the 
figure of the Fraulein floated in the smoke 
before him. It was perhaps a quarter of an 
hour before Herr Dierick reappeared and 
summoned him (by a wordless wave of the 
supplementary pipe) into an inner chamber. 
There stood Minna, looking prettier than he 
had ever seen her, and her father, removing 
the cherished amber from his hps, spoke in a 
guttural murmur. The speech he uttered is 
the longest recorded of him, 

'I am beyond speech honoured. She is 
willing. My old age is blessed.' 

Herr Dierick disappeared, and the Pro*- 
fessor stood like one amazed. 

'Has your father told you my foolish errand, 
dear child ? ' he asked. 

' Yes,^ said the girl, toying with her apron. 

* And you will marry a fat old man like 
me,?^' 
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' Yes/ said the Fraulein, with almost an air 
of defiance. 

* Consider, dear child/ said the Professor. 
*I am stricken in years, and I live buried 
among my books, I shall be but a poor com- 
panion for thy youth and brightness.' 

' I don't care,' said the Fraulein, And 
with undisguised tears she drew near him. 
* You are the wisest man in Heidelberg. You 
will write great books — and — I can make pens 
well. I have practised ever since — ever since 
that first night you first spoke to me.' 

' Come hither, thou one cherished rosebud 
of my so-desert heart,' murmured the Professor. 
And as he laid his pipe upon a neighbouring 
table and folded her to his broad breast, he said 
quietly, * That I am the wisest man in Heidel- 
berg is a thesis open to much argument : there 
is no doubt that I am the happiest.' 

Gabriel the elder continued his visits to the 
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« 

'. Bound of Veal,' and now every night was 
made memorable by a smile and a nod from the 
Fraulein. But Gkibriel began to notice, and 
everybody began to notice, that the girl had 
fallen into a regular habit of bringing in the 
Professor's tankard and filling his first pipe. 
The circumstance began to be talked over. It 
was absurd to suppose that Herr Dierick had 
had anything to say about the matter to any- 
body, and the Professor was not the man to 
talk of his own affairs. These matters, how- 
ever, have a knack of getting spread widely 
abroad without the apparent intervention of 
tongue or pen, and the news was known. 

It was public property all over Heidelberg 
in a week. Professor Bayer and the Fraulein 
Minna were going to be married. 

Then it was a comfortable and a pleasant 
thing to witness the honest loyalty of the 
student crowd. Not a youth there who wore 
spectacles but found need to wipe them when 
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he learned the story; not an unspectacled 
young savant who did not feel his heart ache. 
And yet in a week, or at most a fortnight, it 
was tacitly decided among that crowd of 
disappointed suitors that Fate had ordered all 
things for the best. It was admitted that there 
was nobody but the Professor who was worthy 
to carry away so much beauty, and it was 
recognised that nobody but the Fraulein was 
worthy to enslave so much learning and such 
an honest heart. So the student crowd clubbed 
the pair together, and, eliminating desires 
selfish, worshipped them together from afar. 

The news travelled slowly to the unshy 
Gabriel, for two reasons. The first was, that 
as yet he spoke and understood the language 
indifferently, and therefore missed much of the 
talk that went on in his neighbourhood. The 
second was, that his old small successes had 
made him unpopular with the .crowd of devotees 
who were chiefly interested, and none of them 
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spoke to him when they could help it. Yet 
gradually the story percolated to his under- 
standing, and when he knew it he was scornful 
and amused. 

* Do you think,' said he, ' that she cares for 
an old fellow like that— old enough to be her 
father ? The thing's monstrous.* 

* It is fit and becoming,' said one of the late 
worshippers, in whose presence these words 
were spoken, 'that beauty should honour 
learning.* 

VLearning ! ' said the elder Gabriel scorn- 
fully, 'Learning is all very well. But he 
weighs two hundredweight if he weighs a pound. 
He's as bald as a cannon-ball, and as old aa 
Noah. Besides, she doesn't care for him.' 

* And how may you know that ? ' asked the 
late worshipper. 

*Am I bound to tell you everything?* 
asked Gabriel in answer. 

* You are bound to hold your tongue or to 
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speak the truth/ said the worshipper with 
rather an air of menace, 

* Pooh I ' said Gabriel. * I've kissed the girl 
myself a score of times.' 

*I have known a puppy to bark at the 
moon,' said the worshipper. 'But I do not 
doubt that Diana loves Endymion after all.' 

The student retired into his native language 
to seek this satiric bludgeon. A great laugh 
went round the room, and Gabriel demanded 
to know what had been said. The speech was 
translated to him. 

*Eubbish!' said Gabriel unabashed. 'I 
don't believe they're going to be married at all. 
To begin with, that old fool would never have 
the cheek to ask her at his age, and she knows 
better what she's worth than to take him. I'll 
bet any one of you what you like it isn't 
true.* 

* I will not sit by,' said the late worshipper, 
struggling once more with the British tongue, 
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* and hear the Professor so spoken of. As for 
the news/it is true.' 

*More shame for the lot of you, then ! * 
cried Gabriel. ' The whole crowd of you were 
after her. Why didn't you make a fight for 
her ? ' 

* Fight for yourself, if you will,' said the 
student in cold scorn. * The Professor c^n take 
care of himself.' 

* Can he ? ' shouted Gabriel. * Then if he 
can, he shall. If I don't kiss her under his 
nose to-night, I'm a Dutchman.' 

'I make the quarrel my own afterwards,* 
returned the student. ' I take it now* You 
will receive my cartel in an hour.' 

Gabriel did receive the promised cartel in 
an hour, and, after a laugh at its comic English, 
threw it into the stove. 

' If any of the snub-nosed tribe comes at me 
with his pohshed strip of hoop-iron,' said 
Gabriel, who had an Englishman's natiu-al and 
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befitting contempt for all men of continental 
^ race, ' 111 pound him to a jelly.' 

As the afternoon wore on, Gabriel became 
conscious of an inward imwillingness to proceed 
with his plan. But the promise to carry it 
into fulfilment had been pubhcly made, and 
wherever he went he was aware, in spite of 
his ignorance of the language, that he and his 
threat were imder unfavourable discussion. So 
he hardened his heart, and with his customary 
air of genial swagger a little overdone, he 
walked that night into the main room of the 
* Eound of Veal ' and awaited his time. The 
Herr Professor seemed a long while in coming, 
but he came at last. Gabriel sat near his cus- 
tomary seat, and receiving a friendly nod from 
the great man, stared straight at him without 
answering it. But the Professor had only seen 
a familiar countenance with his bodily eyes, and 
his heart was with the peroration of the thirty- 
ninth section of his first volume. By-and-by, 
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when the Professor was comfortably seated, the 
Fraulein came tripping in with her customary 
smile, wholly shy and partly saucy, and set the 
big glass tankard and the great porcelain pipe 
before him. Heir Bayer's soul came out of the 
thirty-ninth section, and his spectacled eyes 
beamed an almost fatherly love and kindness 
on her. 

The necks of the student crowd were craned, 
and Gabriel saw it. He arose and put an arm 
round the Fraulein's waist. The girl moved 
back a little, but he held her tight, and with a 
nod at the Professor, he stooped and kissed 
her. Herr Bayer arose with a doubtful look 
upon his face. Gabriel regarded him stead- 
fastly. 

'An inzult, I vancy?' said the Professor 
with suave quietude. 

' If you hke,* said Gabriel. 

Herr Bayer said no more, but he walked 
round the table, and seized the insolent young 
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3riton in a grasp undreamed of. With one 
very big and amazingly muscular hand oix the 
nape of Gabriel's neck he marched him to the 
door, and there, with a kick which was sur- 
prising for its agility in a person of his figure, 
he sent the misguided young man clean into 
the middle of the street. Then returning he 
drank a draught of beer, and resumed his seat. 
The student crowd leaped up, and the rafters 
rang with one prodigious roar of applause and 
laughter. 

Gabriel heard it from outside and had no 
stomach to return. He picked himself up, 
knocked the dust from his hands and knees, and 
laughed. Feeling a hand upon his shoulder, 
he turned, and there w^as the challenger of 
that afternoon. 

' I told you,' said he, slowly picking his way 
across the boulders of a foreign language, ' that 
the Professor could take care of himself. But I 
forgot to tell you that he has been the best 
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gymnast, and is still the strongest man in Hei- 
delberg/ 

* Oh,' said Gabriel grimly, ' you forgot that, 
did you? Look here. You can understand 
English enough for my purpose. Take my 
compliments to the Professor, and say it served 
me right. Will you ? Much obliged. Good- 
night/ He nodded with a ruefiil smile at the 
astonished student and walked away^ ' Good- 
night,' he repeated at a little distance, ' and 
good-bye. For I can't show up in Heidelberg 
after this, and I'm oflf.^ 

He was off indeed. He walked quietly 
home to begin with, and found his cousin sitting 
among his books at work. He packed a few 
necessaries into a small bag, appropriated the 
whole stock of money, which, being at this 
time newly received for the ensuing quarter's 
expenses, made a decent sum, and decamped, 
letting himself out by a side door and taking 
no farewell. 
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' I've done it now,' he mused. ' I'm not 
robbing anybody by taking aU the money. 
He'll soon get more, and I don't suppose I shall 
see another copper after this* But I can't stand 
Heidelberg any longer.' 

So the elder Gabriel disappeared on what 
may be thought insufficient cause. The story 
came to the younger Gabriel's ears in due 
season, and the young man, after waiting until 
he dared wait no longer, sent the news home. 
The maltster and the attorney came out to Hei- 
delberg together, and investigated, the result 
being that the elder Gabriel was heartily 
dowered with the paternal curse, but otherwise 
disinherited on the spur of the moment. 
Inquiry making manifest the fact that the 
student was getting nothing but good out of his 
stay in Heidelberg, he was newly supplied with 
money and left there. 

He finished his course and went home, still 
faithful to his pretty Jane. He told his father 
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of his matrimonial hopes, and when he was 
four-and-twenty and Jane was one-and-twenty, 
they were married in the old parish chm^h. 
They lived a happy and united hfe, and had 
children, and the years rolled on. 

They had been married near on five-and- 
twenty years before the missing Gabriel was 
heard of. But let the muse of History pause 
for breathing-space, and tune her lyre anew. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

There were seated together one evening when 
the sun was low, a lady of some two- or three- 
and-forty summers and a plump middle-aged 
gentleman with a talkative face. The plump 
gentleman's garb betrayed him as a member of 
a clerical order, and the lady had indications of 
widowhood about her, indications subdued, but 
sufficiently marked to be recognisable. 

' You ask me,' said the lady with tremulous 
lip and eyelid, ' why I assume this garb ? ' 

* I maintain anew,' said the talkative-faced 
gentleman, speaking as if his spring had been 
touched, and he could not help himself, ' that 
the question is not merely natural and justifi- 
iable, but? inevitable* Of all the siuprises-r — ■' 

VOL. III. p 
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The gentleman stopped with outspread hands 
and the talkative expression still fixed upon his 
face, as if his spring had run itself down 
already. 

* I admit it,' said the lady, drawing forth a 
cambric pocket-handkerchief, and pecking at it, 
* I adn;iit it freely.' 

*Then,' began the gentleman in a great 
hurry, but stopped dead short at a wave of the 
lady's hand. 

' Let me explain,' said the lady. 

♦ I am naturally,' said the gentleman, 
' pecuUarly and especially desirous, my dear 
Miss Greenfell, that you should. Naturally, 
peculiarly, and especially desirous.' 

'I will,' returned the lady, 'though you 
will shortly see that nothing but a sense of the 
most pressing duty could ever draw the painful 
story from me.' 

*I ventiu'e to assure you beforehand, my 
dear Miss Greenfell, of my completest sympathy/ 
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< That name/ said the lady, arranging her 
handkerchief for use, ' is no longer mine.' Her 
companion fell back in his chair. 

' No longer yours? madam, you amaze me/ 

* Practically,' said the lady from behind her 
pocket-handkerchief, ' I am nameless.' 

* God bless my soul ! ' said the gentleman 
feebly ; ' you don't say so.' 

* In my youth,' said the practically nameless 
lady, weeping, 'I was taken by my legally 
appointed guardian to the Continent. I was a 
ward in chancery.' 

She paused, and her listener got in ' Dear 
me ! ' edgewise. 

' I was a mere child,' sobbed the nameless 
lady, ' a child of seventeen, when the serpent 
crossed my path.' 

* Upon my word,' said the clerical gentle- 
man, * I am distressed. Deeply and bitterly 
and profoundly.' 

' He made proposals of an honourable 

p2 
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nature/ pursued the lady with averted head. 
* In my ignorance of the world, I thought him 
disinterested and sincere. He induced a low 
captain from a neighbouring town to personate 
my father, and we were married by the chaplain 
of the Enghsh church at Diisseldorf.' 

* God bless my soul ! ' said the clerical 
gentleman again, with increasing feebleness. 

' Before we had well left the altar,' pursued 
the lady, * he appeared in his true light, as a 
fortune-hunter of the basest type. I cannot tell 
you — ^I really cannot tell you how it came 
about — but I think it was from an expression 
of my innocent regret that I had not the com- 
mand of my little fortune that he learned that 
I was a ward in chancery. Then I learned 
that he was penniless and an outcast. Within 
an hour of the utterance of his solemn promises 
he left me, and I have never since heard one 
word of him.' 

At this period of the memory of her 
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troubles the lady wept unaffectedly, and at the 
sight of her distress the clerical gentleman blew 
his nose with violence. 

* I have preserved,' she ^aid, when she had 
3omewliat recovered her composiure, * the 
certificate of our marriage, and the callous note 
in which he bade me farewell. They are here.' 

She opened a big pocket-book which lay 
before her on the table, and, having wiped her 
eyes, drew from it the documents she spoke of. 
The clerical gentleman took them with a help* 
less air, but having read the first, he bounded 
from his seat and smote the table. The practi- 
cally nameless lady jumped. 

* Madam,' said the clerical gentleman, ' this 
IS a Providence. And though the discovery 
thus made may dash to the ground the dearesi^ 
of my earthly hopes, I protest that I am glad to 
have made it.' The lady looked at him wonder- 
ingly. * Madam, for five years I have taken 
this serpent to my bosom as a friend.' 
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* He is alive ? ' cried the lady ; ' you know 
him ? * 

* He is alive/ said the clerical gentleman, 
with a deadly air, * and I know him/ The 
nameless lady took a paralytic attitude. 
* Gabriel Guest, madam, returned many years 
since to his native town. He lives there still 
— ^respected. He is within the limits of my 
rural-deanery, and I have consulted with him 
upon matters appertaining to the welfare of 
the Church. Madam, bitterly as I regret the 
discovery for my own sake, I rejoice in that 
offer of my hand and heart which led to this 
disclosure. The manner in which the disclosure 
has been made adds not inconsiderably to the 
respectful devotion with which, from the first 
moment of my knowledge of you, you inspired 
me. Permit me, madam, to act as the 
champion of injured innocence, and to launch 
the bolt of detection at the criminal.* 

*I could not bear,' said the lady, 'to see 
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Mm again. My little fortune is now my own, 
and I suppose that lie could claim it.* 

' He is married, madam,' cried the Eural 
Dean^ ' and to-morrow,' he added, with a* look of 
sudden recollection, * to-morrow, as I live, he 
celebrates his silver wedding.' 

* Married ? ' cried the lady, rising. ' Mar<. 
rial, within two. months of his desertion of 
me?' 

' Shall such perfidy, madam,' asked the Rural 
Dean, ' shall such perfidy go unpunished ? ' 

' Never,' exclaimed the lady. 

' We will denounce him,' said the Rural 
Dean, ' in the presence of his assembled guests.* 
« • • « i -' 

I should like, one of these years, to write 
a story — only that I know beforehand that 
nobody would cape to read it — of a happy, 
tranquil, married life. It would take too fine 
an art to make it readable, and I shall have to 
leave the longing unfulfilled. No man, start- 
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ing on such a story would need a better moder 
than the household life of Grabriel Guest 
afforded. He was blessed in his wife, in his 
own equable affection, in his children, and his 
affairs. His father and mother full of years, 
and not unhonoured, had dropped out of life, 
as mellowed, fruit falls to the ground, and he 
had grieved over them as a good son grieves, 
not inconsolably, but remembering them with 
tender reverence. Aunt Zoriah had gone 
also, and Uncle John the maltster, and the 
maltster*s money had founded and endowed the 
Guest Institute, whose stately front made the 
High Street important. The old original 
Gabriel had left all his money to his young wife, 
and she had married a stranger and had gone 
to a strange place and was scarce remembered. 
And the younger of the two cousins who had 
set out for Heidelberg nearly thirty years before 
was on the eve of his silver wedding. 

* It's a big slice out of human Ufe, Jane,' 
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said the whilom scholar of Heidelberg, ' a big 
slice out of a human life is five-and-twehty 
years/ 

* It's like a dream to look back at, Gabriel,' 
said Jane. 

* A happy dream ? ' asked Gabriel. 

* A very happy dream, my dear,' said the 
wife tenderly, with a soft moisture in her eyes. 

* Eh, dear ! ' said Gabriel. ' The old song 
I used to sing ! " My pretty Jane ! " I think 
you're prettier than ever, Jane.' 

' rm sure you're sUlier,' said Jane. She 
could blush yet, it seemed. 

* If my thinking so is a proof in that direc- 
tion,' answered Gabriel, ' 1 hope I am, and may 
be. You're just the same gu-1 to my mmd— 
only a trifle nicer-looking. What the Egyptians 
said of Cleopatra, I say of you, with a difference. 
Age cannot wither nor custom stale your infinite 
sameness of goodness.' 

' Don't spoil me at this time of day, Gabriel,' 
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said his wife with a fond, admiring laugh. 
' Though, goodness knows that, if compliments 
could do it, IVe been spoiled these thirty years. 
Who's there ? ' 

' A gentleman for Mr. Guest, ma'am/ 

' Show him into the office,' said the master 
of the house. ' I'll be there in a minute.' 

'Never mind the office, my dear,' said a 
full, rich voice, * I'll walk into the sitting-room.* 
The owner of the rich voice entered. ' Cousin 
Gabriel, how are you? ' 

There was no mistaking him. He had a 
flowing beard and his figure had grown square, 
and had attained to that indefinable setness 
which lets you recognise even a man's back as 
middle-aged. His forehead was a little bald, as 
is often the case with middle-aged men who 
wear great beards : as though the hair which 
fell from the forehead stuck upon the cheeks 
and chin and took new growth there- But the 
old cousin Gabriel of Thurley and of Heidelberg 
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stood revealed in him, in spite of changes. 
Nothing in the way of beard, moustache, and 
wrinkles, could hide the impudent smile in his 
eyes, and if he had greeted his younger cousin 
in a much unlikelier place than the old sitting- 
room, he would have been known without a 
second's hesitation. 

' Mrs. Guest, I presume ? ' said the unshy 
Gabriel, apparently as much at h9me as if he 
had never left his native parish. * Ah ! and so 
you married Jenny Hartland, as you always said 
you would. A faithful lover, Mrs. Guest, in 
the old Heidelberg days, though I dare say you 
don't beheve it. And how are you, old boy ? 
It warms my heart to see you. It's more than 
eight-and- twenty years since I walked off with 
your last thaler. I've always been sorry, and 
I'll pay you now if you're mean enough to take 
the money. Shake hands again. God bless 
you. I never thought I should be as happy to 
see anybody as I am to see you.' 
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' But what, in the name of all that's wonder- 
ful,' asked the younger Gabriel, ' have you been 
doing with yourself all these years ? Where do 
you come from ? ' 

*Last from Heidelberg,* returned the 
wanderer. * Saw old [Bayer. Ee-introduced 
myself to him as the young scoundrel who 
kissed the Fraulein Minna — ^she's fiit now 
— struck up an acquaintance with him, re- 
ceived his blessing and came on to England^ 
He says that you and he correspond. That's 
so ? He's in the middle of the third volume, 
and has hopes of finishing his book, if he 
can only discover the ehxir vitse in a year 
or two. Why, Gabriel, old lad, you're middle- 
aged.' 

*So are you, for that matter,' said the 
other. * It's of no use to tell you that you're 
welcome, for if you don't know it without 
being told, you're not fit to be here. But how 
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is it we never heard of you through all these 
years ? ' 

' Well, I hardly know,' said the wanderer. 
' I heard enough of my fathel: to learn that he 
had sworn to cut me off with a shilling. I 
never knew him break his word unless he had 
made a promise whose fulfilment was likely to 
be agreeable, and the shilling seemed hardly 
worth while coming home for. So I wandered 
about and had ups and downs until I married 
ten years ago.' 

' Married ? ' cried the younger Gabriel 
cheerfully. 

* Yes, married,' said the other. * Why not ? 
And married money into the bargain. Leaving 
out the question,' he added, seeing a shade of 
disapproval on Jane's face, ' leaving out of the 
question the undoubted fact that I have the 
best wife in the world. Present company is 
always excepted, as you know, sister-in-law.' 
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• And where is your wife ? ' asked Gabriel 
the younger. 

'She's an American by birth/ said the 
unshy Gabriel, 'and an Englishwoman by 
descent. Has relatives in Liverpool and 
stopped behind to see 'em, whilst 1 ran down 
here. And so you're settled, Gabriel, and 
looking happy and contented. And I am 
settled, and am happy and contented. Singu- 
lar! how the gayest dogs drop into content- 
ment with the kennel. Eh, sister-in-law ? ' 

Thus the unshy Gabriel rattled along in 
quite the old manner. He was caught — 
luckily, by his cousin, and not by his cousin's 
wife, in whose mind the discovery might have 
created prejudice — ^in the act of kissing a fe- 
male servant in a darkened corner of the stairs 
before he had been in the house an hour. 

' Gabriel,' said the lawyer severely, ' this 
will not do.' 

'You're right,' said the wanderer. 'I'm 
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getting middle-aged, and I ought to know 
better. But I think it s an hereditary 
instinct.' 

'I dare say,' returned the lawyer drily, 
* but it must be resisted here/ 

The elder Gabriel, with no aspect of peni- 
tence, feigned great regret, and. made devout 
promises. 

* I will struggle with the old Adam,' he de- 
clared. • But,' he added, with a twinkle of the 
eyes and a sigh together, ' I prefer to struggle 
with the young Eve.' 

* You are incorrigible,' said the younger 
Gabriel. 

'Perhaps I am,' said the elder. 'But I 
promise — I will be ^ good boy here. I 
shouldn't hke to shock yoiu: wife.' 

There was a fiamily gathering that evening, 
in preparation for the large gathering of the 
morrow, and Uncle Gabriel was formally intro- 
duced to his nephews and nieces. He shook 
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hands with the boys with admirable cordiaKty, 
but he kissed the girls with gusto. 

*I never hoped/ he said, *to derive such 
satisfaction as I feel at this moment from the 
possession of nieces. An uncle is a happy 
object. An uncle of nieces is twice blessed.' 

He hailed the news of the approaching 
celebration with boylike glee, and made a 
speech about it. He pleased everybody, and 
was regarded as a mighty accession to the 
festivities. 

The morrow dawned, and Mrs. Guest was 
occupied the live-long day with the cook and 
housemaids. Gabriel the elder strolled about 
the town and recognised a few of his old ac- 
quaintances, none of whom he claimed, reserv- 
ing himself as a bonne bouche for th^ evening* 
He visited the 'King's Arms,' and smoked a 
cigar there, ingratiating himself by the old 
means with the prettiest of the barmaids, and 
when the time drew near he went back to his 
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cousin's house. Gabriel the younger, about 
whom there had lingered a subdued tenderness 
of manner all day long, shook hands with him 
anew on his arrival, and the two sat down in 
the lawyer's private room for a few minutes' 
quiet chat before dressing for dinner. It was 
half-an-hour at least before the earliest of the 
invited guests could be reasonably expected, 
when a loud treble rap was heard at the front 
door. 

' The Eeverend Mr. Garrell,' said one of the 
servant-girls, appearing at the study-door, ' on 
important business.' 

* On business of an importance hardly to 
be exaggerated,' said the clerical gentleman 
with the talkative face, appearing at the 
doorway, 

* Indeed ? ' said the lawyer, rising. ' Come 
in, Mr. Garrell, come in.' 

* You hold festivities to-day,' said the Bev- 
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crend Mr. Garrell, waving aside the lawyer's 
proffered hand, 'on which I am proud to 
intrude as an uninvited guest/ 

* Halloo,' said the elder Gabriel. ' If there 
is any throwing out to be done, cousin Gabriel, 
rely on me. I am bi^er in the bone than you 
are.' 

The younger Gabriel regarded the clerical 
gentleman with an aspect of amazement. 

' I am here,' said the Keverend Mr. Gkirrell, 
* upon a sacred errand — ^upon an errand of hu- 
manity — an errand of justice. I am accom- 
panied by a lady ' 

' I thought I saw a petticoat outside,' said 
the returned wanderer. * Shall I relieve the 
monotony of waiting for her, cousin, whilst you 
receive any communications this gentleman 
may have to make ? ' 

' Wait here,' said the amazed younger 

Gabriel. 

* A lady,^ pursued the reverend gentleman. 
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'whose wrongs have slumbered for five-and- 
twenty years/ 

* And now you're making row enough about 
them,' said the unshy Gabriel, ' to wake 'em if 
they'd slept a hundred.' 

' I do not know, sir,' said the Eural Dean 
hotly, ' who you may be, but if there linger in 
your breast one spark of honour or of human 
feehng, you will regret this ribaldry when you 
have heard my story. You have held your 
head aloft, Mr. Gabriel Guest,' he continued, 
turning upon the astonished lawyer, *even in 
the congregation of the church, and you have 
disguised your in&my weU/ 

*Come to the point, if you please,* said 
Gabriel the younger. 

' I am coming to it. I am about to blight 
— ^yes, sir, to blight — ^that false seeming of 
respectabihty you have worn so long. I shall 
bhght it by a word, a name 1 Kate Greenfell, 
the lady you married and deserted five-and- 
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twenty years ago at DUsseldorf, is at this mo- 
ment within your walls, prepared to assert her 
rights and to drag your crime into the light of 
day/ 

The elder Gabriel whistled loud and shrill, 
but neither of the others noticed him. 

* You shall apologise for the tone of your 
proceedings hereafter, sir,' said Gabriel the 
younger with dignity. ' In the mean time, it 
may suffice to teU you that I never met a lady 
of the name you mention, and that I never set 
foot in DUsseldorf in all my life.' 

* To attempt to resist the evidence I hold is 
madness,' said the Eural Dean. * You married 
Miss Kate Greenfell at DUsseldorf five-and- 
twenty years ago. She has remained single for 
yoiu: imworthy sake, though she might at any 
hour have claimed her hberty. It will wound 
your avaricious and ungenerous heart to know 
that the little fortune for which you married 
her, and on the non-attainment of which you 
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deserted her, is multiplied by five, and that 
your bigamous after-marriage — prosperous as it- 
seemed — was a mistake in point of woridly 
wealth. I tell you this because it will wound 
you, and I desire to wound you, and to spare 
you nothii^.' 
[^^ ' Mulliplied by five, I think you said,' 
|sf ^f ^marked the elder Gabriel. 'That makes it 
1 1 B I forty tbousaad, eh ? ' 
g f * However you may be acquainted with the 

I|_ fact,' returned the Rural Dean, 'your figures 
3> are accurate. Come, sir,' turning anew to the- 
lawyer, 'your friend is aware of the facts.- 
Why palter longer? ' 

'Couan Gabriel,' said the lawyer gravely 
and sadly, ' is this your doing ? ' 

The Rural Dean was too exdted to r^rd 
the question, though Uie elder Gabriel drooped 
before it with a countenance expressive of con- 
trition, through which a subdued expression of 
complacence struggled. ^ 
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^ Madam,' said the clergyman, throwing 
open the door and speaking into the darkness 
of the corridor, * the hour has arrived when you 
may enter and claim your rights at the hands 
of this injurious and imworthy man, whom I 
shame to have called my friend.' 

The practically nameless lady entered, still 
bearing in her attire that subtle yet apparent 
suggestion of widow's weeds before referred to. 
It gave a shock of amazement to the Eural 
Dean, the like of which he had never experi- 
enced before, when the nameless lady, instead 
of upbraiding the lawyer, turned to the lawyer's 
guest. 

* Gabriel,' she sobbed, 'you can't deny 
me!' 

' Deny you, my dear ? ' said the shameless 
Gabriel ; * never. Have I not looked forward 
to this meeting many a time thi:ough heartfelt 
tears ? Have I not repented for a quarter of a 
century the unhappy burst of selfish temper ou. 
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my part which separated me from the only 
woman's soul that ever throbbed responsive to 
my own ? Have I not in far-ojQT scenes resisted 
the blandishments of a sex that I adore, because 
my heart was ever true to the maiden who first 
awoke within me love's dehghtful anticipations ? 
Gome to my breast, and tell me you forgive 
me I' 

The practically nameless lady dispUyed. no 
immediate inclination to accede to this request ; 
but the unshy Gabriel, with an aspect of much 
tenderness (through which again a complacent 
sunshine, reflected probably from the gleam of 
the lady's fortune, beamed in spite of all his 
effort), drew her to his breast and murmured in 
gentle accents : 

' My own ! Time,' he said, regarding her 
fondly, 'time prints no wrinkles on thine azure 
brow.' He kissed her lips, and the lady did 
not seem to make any urgent objection. 

* Come, sir,' said his cousin sternly, 'I can 
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allow this unexampled levity of villany to go no 
further. What of the wife who stays behind 
with her relatives at-Iiverpool ? ' 

*A myth — a graceful fancy. Nothing 
more,' returned the unshy Gabriel. * I could 
not bear you to think that a man like me had 
gone through the world without enlisting the 
lasting regard of any member of the opposite 
sex. Of this sweet creature, of whom I felt 
unworthy, I said nothing.' 

* I think,' said the younger Gabriel, * that 
t^e will conduct the festivities of this evening 
without you, cousin. I can understand and 
sympathise with you, sir,' to the Kural Dean, 
^and nothing that has been said by you, in 
error, shall ruffle the esteem I feel for you.' 

' Gabriel,' said the scapegrace, ' let us be 
happy together. You behold a reconciliation 
unexampled in history. Let it soften you, 
and let us all be friends. Sir,' to the clergy- 
man, ' I shall thank your disinterested kindness 
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to my wife until my dying day. Gabriel, let 
us celebrate our silver wedding together/ 

The bride of Dusseldorf lifted her down- 
cast eyes and looked at her wicked husband. 
His eyes beamed upon her with that impudent 
light which had fluttered the hearts of bar- 
maids throughout the length and breadth of 
two continents. She dropped her gaze and 
lifted it again. He kissed her. 

' Por^ve me ; before strangers/ he mur- 
mured. ' I couldn't help it. She's wonderfidly 
well-preserved/ he added to himself, ' and, 
smothered in sauce d'or, she's really charming.* 

Gabriel the younger, in spite of himself, 
broke into a fit of hysteric laughter, so long 
and loud that his wife came running in to know 
what was the matter. 

* Cousin Gabriel's wife,' said the lawyer, 
when he had recovered some degree of com- 
posure and had wiped the tears from his eyes, 
* has come to claim her husband. And as it 
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turns out, my dear, that he has deceived us iu 
jest, and has been married just as long as we 
have, we are going to celebrate our silver 
wedding under the same roof and at one 
gathermg.' 

The Kural Dean kept his own counsel, and 
Gabriel the younger, Gabriel the elder, and the 
once practically nameless lady kept theirs, all 
for good reason. And when, after a week's 
stay, the unshy Gabriel returned to the United 
States with his bride, I have it on good 
authority that he made the best of husbands. 
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WHAT BESSIE SAW ON THE MOOE. 

A CERTAIN little maiden betook herself to a 
refuge which is only open to Genius and to 
Childhood. She walked into the limitless and 
eternal realm of Fancy. 

* Now, Dolly, darling,' she said, in matronly 
admonishment, * you and I have to stay here 

and be good Are your feet cold, 

dear? Mine are. My legs quite ache. But 
you mustn't cry. There; let me tuck baby 
under my shawl, and then she can be nice and 
warm and comfable, can't she? I must sit 
down, Dolly. Don't be cross now, there's a 
darling ! It's not so cold as it was, dear, is it ? 
Oh, Dolly, dear, I am so sleepy. Shall we go 
to sleep together ? 
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* Do you know, dear, I find it a great deal 
pleasanter now that I have my eyes shut ? I 
can see just as plain. I never noticed that 
before. Did you? And the snow doesn't 
beat into our eyes so; does it? ...... 

' I shall always go about like this when it 
snows, now.' 

She watched the large white flakes as they 
fell ; now hurrying and now dallying ; now 
almost touching the ground and now suddenly 
making a weak little leap upwards as a prelude 
to a last languid turn in the dance. Then she 
found herself taking an especial interest in the 
fete of one particular flake, which appeared to 
have such a will of its own that all the other 
flakes made way for it. It was very very high 
up in the air when the tiny maiden first sighted 
it — almost touching the sky. Even then it 
appeared large, and in her eagerness to watch 
it she dropped Dolly into the snow. As it 
came nearer it grew larger and larger, until it 
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became quite a floating island. A floating 
island of the purest and softest and most 
beautiful white conceivable. It gave out a 
lovely effulgence which was not at all dazzling, 
but seemed, somehow, very calm and serious — 
like shaded lamphght. 

And there at the edge stood a wee delicate 
figure, all in white — of a piece with the 
beautiful island. This delicate figure was the 
centre of the lovely effulgence; and had a 
sweet grave face — a face like a good mamma's 
— thought the little maiden. 

* I don't want to be rude, you know,' said 
Bessie. * But don't you think you're very small 
to be grown up.?' 

' All things are comparative,' said the wee 
lady at the edge of the floating island. 

'I'm afraid I don't understand you,' said 
Bessie. 

*You will know many things when you 
grow up,' said the wee lady. 
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The island fell gently on the snow — so 
gently that it seemed rather to nestle into it 
than to fall upon it. 

* Give me your hand,' said the lady, ' and 
let me help you up here/ 

Bessie smiled, and then the lady smiled 
also, and said in answer to Bessie's thought — 

' I think I can arrange that for you.' 

And she stretched out her wand and 
touched Bessie on the shoulder. Then Bessie 
saw the strangest thing she had ever known. 
Everything began to grow in the most marvel* 
lous way. The snow rose about her until it 
touched her chin, and even when she stood up 
it went on growing until she could only just 
see over the top of it. But it was not like 
snow any longer. It was a gorgeous pile of 
Wonderful jewels, exquisitely cut and fashioned 
into a thousand beautiful patterns. She had 
scarcely time to look at the snow, however, for 
all her attention began to be absorbed by the 
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wee lady, who grew and grew untU she was 
quite as big as Polly the housemaid at the 
vicarage,^ and even then went on growing. 
At last she became as big as Aunt Deborah, 
and then she stopped 

* Now give me your hand,' she said, and 
smiled again. * I am the Queen of the Pixies ; 
and now we are together at last, you niust 
come and see me at home.' 

^^ I 

* Thank you,' said Bessie ; * but please let 
me take Dolly.' 

The Queen of the Pixies laughed outright 
like a little peal of bells. 

* I am afraid,' she said, * that would be 
rather a difficult matter.' 

Then she took Bessie up in her arms, and- 
bade her look straight before her. And there, 
as it seemed, quite a quarter of a mile away, 
lay Dolly, hke a picture Bessie had once seen 
of a gigantic Egyptian sculpture, twenty times 
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as big as the beautiful lady who now nursed 
her. 

* But that isn't Dolly, is it, dear ? ' asked 
Bessie. She felt quite emboldened to say 
' dear,' the motherly arms so enfolded her, 
and the sweet eyes smiled upon her so 
gently. 

* That is Dolly ; and she seems so large to 
you because you have grown so small/ 

* please,' said Bessie, pitifully, ' am I so 
very very small ? ' 

* Are you vexed because you are small ? ' 
asked the Queen of the Pixies. 

* No,' said Bessie, with a little ejQTort. ^ It 
doesn't matter; because, you know, I am 
really very happy now. So it doesn't matter 
much, does it ? ' ' 

♦Would you rather be big or happy ?^ 
asked the Queen of the Pixies. 
Bessie cogitated. 

* I should like to be both,' she said at last ; 
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and the Fairy shook her head with a smile that 
had a little sadness in it. 

* I have heard of you often/ said Bessie, 
who now lay in quite a drowse of happiness. 
* But I did not know that you were so beau- 
tiful/ 

She was almost asleep when she said this, 
but she thought she heard the Queen of the 
Pixies answer — 

* I am not always. I am beautiful because 
you are beautiful.' 

The surprise of this waked Bessie up again, 
and she saw the Fairy looking down upon her 
with a smile so ravishing for sweetness that for 
very joy two great bright tears filled the eyes 
of the child, and she turned and threw her 
arms about the Fairy's neck. 

' This is my house,' said the Queen of the 
Pixies, and she set Bessy down in the entrance 
hall. ' Yoii are free of it all, and may come 
and go when you will. Now go and see what 
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you can find, and come back to me always 
when you are tired/ 

^ Thank you, dear/ said Bessie, and walked 
demurely down the marble steps and into the 
gardens. The militia were manoeuvring on a 
large grass plot in the centre of the gardens^ 
and Bessie stood for awhile to watch. By-and- 
by an old and rather surly-looking Blue Bottle, 
in a seedy undress uniform, walked past and 
saluted her. 

*I suppose, miss,' said the Blue Bottle, 
* that you're on a visit to her Majesty ? ' 

*Yes, sir,' said Bessie, and then the Blue 
Bottle looked so hard at her that she began to 
feel uncomfortable. The Blue Bottle himself 
was not altogether at ease, for he mopped his 
forehead with a red handkerchief, and balanced 
himself first on one leg and then on the other. 
At last he said — 

* I suppose, miss, that you don't object to 
smoking ? ' 
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* Oh dear no I ' said Bessie. ' Not at all/ 
So the Blue Bottle took out & dirty clay 

pipe from the breast of his tunic and began to 
smoke. When he smoked he buzzed very 
loudly, and Bessie felt compelled to stare at him* 

* Excuse me, miss,' he said at last, * but I'm 
the piper,' and he touched the dirty clay in ex- 
planation. Then Bessie noticed that the sound 
he made was wonderfully like that of the bag- 
pipes of the kUted Highlander who had droned 
before Aunt Deborah's, door — ^ages ago. 

*Is that how you make, a noise, when you 
fly, please ?' asked Bessie. 

*We never fly,' said the Blue Bottle, 
speaking through his nose as he smoked. * It's 
too much trouble.' 

Bessie was somewhat disconcerted at this, 
but he oflered no explanation, and went on 
smoking to the tune of ' Duncan Gray.' . 

' I say,' said* the ' Blue Bottle after an 
awkward pause, * there's going to be a game on 
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the carpet this afternoon. C!ome and see it, 
will you?* Then without waiting for au 
answer he went down on all-fours and made a 
back for Bessie, * Get up, can't you ! ' he said 
angrily. 'Don't keep a man waitmg in this 
undignified position.' 

So Bessie climbed on to the Blue Bottlers 
back and he buzzed away with her to another 
part of the garden, playing ' The Girl I have 
behmd me ' aU the way in a very energetic and 
almost offensive manner. 

* I'm very much obliged to you, I'm sure,' 
said Bessie when she got down again. 

* Not at all,' said the Blue Bottle un- 
graciously. * Don't you believe that I'd do it 
if I wasn't paid for it' 

At this Bessie felt so indignant that she 
walked away, and went right out of the gardens 
into a wood . There was a straight path through 
this wood, and all along it lay a carpet of 
velvet, the pile of which was made to imitate 
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daisies. The red and white daisies were made 
into all sorts of queer patterns, and every here 
and there was a portrait of the Blue Bottle. 
Bessie walked along this path until the vista 
was brought to a close by the most extraor- 
dinary little house she had ever seen. It was 
built of sugar-plums, and toys, and huge frosted 
cakes, and gigantic sticks of barley-siigar, and 
luscious grapes, and bloomy plums, and 
wrinkled purple raisins; and looking out at 
every window was a great wax doU attired in 
most charming and lady-like fashion. Bessy 
had gone round this marvellous house three 
several times before she noticed that on each 
waU waa this inscription, embossed m letters 
made of blanched almonds — ^Bessie's Paradise. 
She spelled this carefully out on the first 
wall, and then went round to the next and 
found it repeated. Then she ran quickly tO 
the third, and saw the inscription again. After 
the third reading she paused awhile, and then, 
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recovering her mental breath, went soberly 
round to the fourth side, where, under the iu- 
scription, she found an open door. She entered : 
and if the outside had been delight&l, the 
inside of this strange house was a perfect 
ravishment. The peculiarity of the place was, 
that whatevier Bessie wished to see, or even 
expected to see, was the very thing which 
immediately presented itself to her. It* had 
seemed small frotn outside, but it appeared now 
to have room in it for everything desirable. 
There was a wonderful little parlour, the furni- 
turfe of which was precisely apportioned to 
Bessie's size, and on the rug lay a most 
; fascinating kitten, curled up like a ball of warm 
.soft wool. There was a poodle exactly to 
match, and both the kitten and the poodle were 
;signally complaisant, and played with Bessie in 
,the most obliging and friendly way iix the 
world. . Beyond the parlour lay a bedchamber, 
,and in the bed lay a gorgeous doll, which could 
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open and shut its eyes, and could cry, and could 
go, in short, through all the j^ces known to 
doUdom/ The entertainment, already almost 
beyond endurance, culminated in the discovery 
that the poodle and the kitten could sit at table 
and help themselves. After this th<ere was 
nothing for it but to take the doll and the kitten 
and the poodle in one big confused armful, and 
lie down with them all upon the rug, and there 
Bessie was almost on the point of falling to sleep 
in a very languor of happiness, when the Blue 
Bottle put his head in at the door and 
shouted — 

' You'll catch it ! They're connng this way 
now. Her Majesty's with 'em. They're going 
to have a cricket match on the carpet.' 

Bessie turned round and saw the soldiers 
approaching. First came the beetles mounted 
on butterflies, like Lord Camaby's troop of 
yeomanry. Then came the bees, each carrying 
his sting at the end of a halberd, and all 
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marcHng oti foot. Then came the houseflies 
mounted on crickets ; these swept gaily past at 
a trot, and the Blue Bottle put his pipe in his 
mouth and smoked a march. Next came the 
blue bottles, and the Blue Bottle almost ex- 
ploded in his desire to give vent to his musical 
feelings. Then came the Queen of the Pixies 
and the sports began. 

A solemn old caterpillar trotted out and lay 
at fiill lengfli across the carpet. Then another 
lay a Kttle beyond him, and then another a 
little beyond him, and so on, tmtil there was 
quite a long row of them. Then six houseflies 
gravely walked their cricketi? into the centre of 
the carpet and formed in line. After a little 
time had been allowed for them to settle well 
into their saddles, and to adjust their spurs, and 
put their whips between their teeth and adjust 
their helniets firmly, the old Blue Bottle shouted 
*Go!- and away they started. The crickets 
went in great hops with a big chiip at each hop, 
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tod all cleared the caterpillars in splendid 
style. 

Whilst everybody watched the steeple-chase 
with intense interest, a big squirrel fell thump 
upon the carpet from the bough of an over- 
hanging elm. The Squirrel did not appear to be 
at all hurt. On the contrary, he was helpless 
with laughter, and was feebly trying to hold his 
sides with his two fore-feet, whilst his hind-legs 
twittered in an ecstasy of humorous enjoyment. 

* Oh, dear ! ' said the Squirrel, ' I'm really 
very sorry to disturb you — ^but I couldn't — ^but 
I couldn't — ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! — ^I couldn't — ^ho, 
ho, ho, ho ho! — ^hold me, somebody, please. 
Oh, dear/ 

* Now look here,' said the Blue Bottle, * Her 
Majest/s present, and we don't want anything 
of this kind here. It ain't wanted. Come, 
clear the course.' 

But the Squirrel only laughed the more. 
At last Bessie thought the Squirrel might treat 
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her civilly— he seemed to be a merry fellow. 
So she went up to him and said — 

* What are you laughing at, if you please ? ' 

* There isn't one of them,' said the Squirrel, 
and when he had got so far he gave a little 
gasp and sat up—* There isn't one of them has 
put by a single nut for Christmas.' 

Then he fell over on his side, and began to 
laugh again. 

A gloom fell upon the fauy fotces. The 
caterpillars got up from the course, and crawled 
solemnly into the wood. The butterflies and 
the beetles, the houseflies and the bees, went 
quietly away. The bluebottles stood their 
ground longest, but at last their ranks wavered, 
and they filed off singly, and by twos and 
threes, until there was but one left. He was a 
sunburnt, freckled, impudent-looking young 
fellow, and he stood there very coolly. The 
Squirrel assumed a miserable aspect to the sad 
tune smoked by the Blue Bottle, but the fun of 
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the thing soon got the better of him again, and 
he went off among the trees, laughing loudly 
with his tail. 

* I say,' said the Young Soldier, * give us 
something livelier, if you're obliged to play, will 
you?' 

* With pleasure,' said the Blue Bottle. 
And he smoked * The Old Hundredth' 

very very slowly. 

*0h, stop that,' said the Young Soldier. 
*Here, I'll sing a song for the young lady. 
Come inside. I must go inside you know, 
miss,' said the Young Soldier, * because I'm 
obliged to have a window-pane to do it on 
properly.' 

So they all went into the cottage parlour, 
and the Young Soldier went on to the window, 
and, after a preliminary skip into a comer or 
two, where he cleared his throat, he began to 
sing — ^whilst the Blue Bottle played a jolly tune 
on the bagpipes 
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Fye no deare to be inse or witty — 

All my care is for tune and time : 
So III fiing you a jolly nonsenocal ditfy, 

With little of reason and lots of rh3rme. 
So long as Pm pleased I don't care how. 

And if I can laugh I don't care why — 
The end of a song is a musical row. 

And who's more able for that than I P 
With my mudcal pipe with its accent ripe. 

With its accent ripe and mellow 

» 

But when the Young Soldier had gone so 
far the Blue Bottle ceased to accompany him. 

*D'ye think,' said the Blue Bottle, * that I'm 
going to play to such nonsense as that ? ' 

Bessie was afraid they were about to quarrel, 
they buzzed at each other in such an angry 
way after this. And, indeed, she was almost 
glad — not altogether perhaps; for she was 
really very sorry for hun— when the Spider-at- 
Arms came in and arrested the Blue Bottle. 
She followed to the police-station, where a. 
solemn wasp in a wig and a gown sat in a big 
arm-chair to hear the case — just like the Exeter 
assizes, when Aunt Deborah had to be witness 
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in that linen-stealing case of which Bessie had 
heard the story some few hundred times. 

When the crowd was properly marshalled 
the Queen of the Pixies came in and took the 
child in her arms, and smiled upon her in a 
wonderful way. Bessie smiled back drowsily 
into the lovely lady's eyes. And in each 
smiling eye she saw herself charmingly mir- 
rored, so that beyond the smile of the Fairy an 
idly, sweetly smiling self looked back upon her. 
She nodded gladly to the smihng self which 
dwelt within those smiling eyes ; that duplicate 
self; and the tiny smiling self nodded back 
again. 

The trial began. The Blue Bottle was 
placed in a sort of square box with a kind of 
inferior Spider-at-Arms at each side of him. 
The Young Soldier came in at the door and^ 
looked on with an impudent smile on his 
freckled face. Bessie was quite fascinated by 
the Young Soldier, and could not take her eyes 
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off him. And by-and-by, in some strange way, 
she saw what the Young Soldier saw. In a 
positive flash of time she saw the Blue Bottle 
tried, sentenced to death, and Jiimg. She saw 
and heard it all whilst you could snap your 
fingers ; and she knew why the Young Soldier 
smiled in so evil a way. . But looking at the 
poor old Blue Bottle as he hung his head in the 
box she saw precisely the same thing in pre-* 
cisely the same way, and then she seemed to 
feel far better than before how it was that the 
Blue Bottle looked so wretched. But looking- 
back at the Queen of the Pixies she saw sitting 
upon the beautiful lady's shoulder the queerest, . 
oddest, quaintest little figure she had ever 
beheld. His tiny comical face was twisted into: 
a grin of purest delight. His toes quivered in 
the air in the extremity of his conception of the 
thought which shook him. His eyes twinkled 
and sparkled, — his face was flushed— -he held 
his sides. Bessie and he looked at each other. 
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and she for sympathy laughed with him. And 
whikt she looked and laughed, suddenly the 
quaint creature made a leap and lighted beside 
the Spider-at-Axms and whispered to him. 
The starched official grinned from ear to ear. 
From one to another the queer tiny object flew^ 
and wherever he lighted he whispered, and so 
soon as he whispered a respondent laugh 
broke out. Except in the case of the Young 
Soldier — ^who, being addressed, turned round 
indignantly and buzzed in a sulky way out of 
the hall. Then the small shape came back to 
the Fairy's shoulder, and Bessie, still laughing, 
asked him — 

* What is your name, please ? ' 

* Oh, I haven't a name,' said the comical 
figure. 'I'm a Practical Joke. We're having 
a lark with the Blue Bottle.' 

' I don't see it,' said the Blue Bottle. For 
the Joke had hidden himself behind the Fairy. 
The trial proceeded. Even when the judge 

VOL. III. s 
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put on his aDgriest look Bessie noticed that the 
Joke stood behind him, and instructed him as 
to what he was to say and how he was to say it. 
She noticed also that always before he did or 
said anything the Joke came and perched upon 
the Fairy's shoulder, and that before he went 
away upoii his errand of mischief the beautiful 
lady whispered to him — just one sidelong swift 
whisper. Bessie was beginning to think that it 
was really not nice in the Queen of the Pixies 
to play in such a way with one of her subjects, 
and was, indeed, turning round to remonstrate 
with her in behalf of the Blue Bottle when she 
saw a dainty and exquisite creature fly across 
the hall and drop on the edge of the square box 
in which the Blue Bottle stood with sorrowful 
face. The Blue Bottle turned with a look of 
hope, and in a moment the delicate thing was 
at his ear. The Blue Bottle put on his cap and 
cocked it defiantly — ^the Practical Joke hopped 
from one to another among the people who 
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crowded the court, and in a second the throng 
was broken up and the Old Soldier was stand- 
ing solemnly on the edge of the box, filling his 
pipe. In another minute Bessie saw him go out 
at the window and heard faintly the tones of 
the National Anthem. But faint as were the 
tones she heard these . words distinctly, and 
rather thought she had heard them somewhere 
before ; — 

Confound their politics — 
Frustrate their knavish tricks — 

And the Blue Bottle was gone. Bessie nodded 
at the Queen of the Pixies, and ran out after 
him into the garden, where she found him in 
the middle of a big sunflower. 

' Oh, I'm so glad you are let off,' she said. 

'Are you?^ responded the Blue Bottle 
grimly. ' It's all your fault, let me tell you, 
that ever it happened at all.' 

* I don't think it can be,^ said Bessie, with a 

s 2 
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half apology in her voice and a whole appeal ii> 
her eyes. 

* Well/ said the Blue Bottle, * I don't mean 
to say that you could help it, but it's just this 
way, you see. K it wasn't for you there wouldn't 
be me at all.' 

Bessie looked at the Blue Bottle in a very 
puzzled way — as well she might. 

* Then it doesn't matter what happens to 
you,' said she. 

*0h, but it does, though,' said the Blue 
Bottle. * While I'm here, I am here, you know^ 
There's no gammon about thaV 

' But if I dream you,' said Bessie, who was 
disposed to be argumentative upon this strange 
new point. But the Blue Bottle interrupted 
her. 

* Why, if you dream me,' he said, *you do 
dream me. That's straight — ain't it? Ain't I 
got my feehn's ? Do you suppose that as long 
as you're dreaming me as I'm nobody? I 
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didn't ask you to dream me, did I ? Then what 
I says is — As long as you dream me, you treat 
me fair and I'll treat you fair, that's what I 
says.'. 

* Well,' said Bessie, really anxious for the 
Blue Bottle's well-being, ' the best thing you 
can do will be to fly away at once and not let 
me see you any more. I don't mean to be 
rude,' she added appealingly, * but I really think 
it will be best.' 

* So do I,' said the Blue Bottle. And 
he rose lazily from the sunflower and went 

away. 

Bessie wandered through an open door — ^the 
first she came to — and there in a small dusky 
iipartment she found the beautiful lady await- 
ing her. The lady stooped, took Bessie in her 
arms, and looking down on her, smiled through 
the dusk most ravishingly. 

* Am I dreaming you too^ dear ? ' the child 
asked. 
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' Everything but me,' said the Queen of the 
Pixies. 

And somehow the child knew not whether 
the Fairy's face was more sweet or sad. Yet 
her very presence was a caress — ^her aspect a 
deep contentment. 

' Shall I go on with my story ? ' asked the 
Queen of the Pixies. 

Bessie looked up in astonishment. 

' What story ? ' 

* About a little girl who had a beautiful toy 
house. Shall I go on ? ' 

' Oh yes, please, dear,' said Bessie. * Your 
way of telling stories is ever so realler than 
Aunt Deborah's way.' 

In a moment Bessie was once more alone. 
She had but a vague and misty idea of the place 
in which she now found herself. She walked 
in an undefined region — ^where nothing was 
distinct or stable. But there were rainbow 
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glories of flowers, and amber splendours of 
light. Or rather there were eager expectancies 
of all these, and a thousand other magnificences, 
and an always surprised sense that they were 
suddenly here. 

With this strange condition of things the 
child's heart was in completest unison. And 
she was eager, dazzled, full of lovely wishes, 
which were sweeter than ftdfilments. There was 
in her and in all about her a sense of most 
dainty freshness. The air was music, that 
soared and fell and soared again. Delicious 
languors touched every sense. Delicate thrills 
stole between. 

Next came one low sweet tremor of sound, 
and instantly all other things ceased to be. 
And that sound seemed to the child like the 
scent of the honey from the home hive, with its 
smack of violets and of heather. 

In childhood the senses were parallels and 
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equals. They were Communists, that rare 
five; but the bond of their brotherhood is 
broken in later days. 

The note was the note of the nightingale. 
For though the bird is not heard in Devon, it is 
no stranger in Dreamshire. Yet though every 
hote was the note of the bird, and neither less 
nor more than that honeysweet note, there was 
' — ^^for all that — a voice in the music. The calm 
and serious eflfulgence Bessie had noticed about 
the floating island now seemed everywhere, and 
the place in which she stood was a heavenly- 
glistering field of white. And on the tremulous 
music of the nightingale suddenly broke in the 
g'mall discontented chirp of a far humbler bird, 
and Bessie, turning, saw close beside her a 
piteous little sparrow, with a crumb in his bill. 

She put out her hand to the bird with an 
instinct of pity, but even as she did so he and 
the white and glistering space both faded and 
dissolved from her sight. A strange dewy 
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dusk fell upon the scene, and new shapes and 
hues arose before her. Far, far away lay 
solemn fields with an earnest moon above them 
all, and on a green branch before her Bessie 
saw a little brown bird from whose throat came 
a tremulous music. 

Whilst she watched, another little brown 
bird came up beside the first, and through the 
rich-throated music these words glided into the 
child's sense, and into the solemn moonlight and 
far away across the dreamy fields. 

And while the song was singing the child 
saw a thousand airy shapes dart to and fro, 
nestling on the breasts of the birds or wheeling 
swiftly about them like gnats in a sunbeam or 
minnows in a brook. 

And she knew that these airy shapes were 
Thoughts, and that they were created by the 
song. 

TeU me a story with kisses between : 
A kiss and a word — a word and a kis) 
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Ah ! speak not a single word but lean 
Across the houghs in the light serene 
Of the gathering moon, and taste the bliss 
Of a silence sweeter than words could be. 

Nay, whisper, whisper a word to me. 

Darling, what shall the whisper say ? 

What should I whisper at close of day 

In the sweet green gloom of the waving boughs ? 

Whisper, love, whisper the foolish vows, 
Which came so fast when we first changed eyes 
In the glooming thickets of Paradise. 

Listen! 

I listen ! 

I love you still ! 
Nothing is changed since the olden days : 
The self-same lights are agleam on the hill, 
The self-same voices sing on in the rill ; 
The self-same songs in the self-same ways — 
You may hear if you listen. 

I listen! 

I love you. 
Nothing is changed since the olden days — 
The self-same skies are still bending above you, 
The self-same voices still sing in your praise. 

Listen ! I love you ! 

I love you ! 

Listen. 

I love you more than I loved of old. 

For what could I know in that age of gold 
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Of the hearts about us that burn and beat^ 

Of the eyes that smile and the tears that glisten 

Well nigh as sweetly as yours, my sweet ? 

I love you I 

Listen ! The time has flown : 
The leaves have fallen, the flowers have died. 
The lovers who wandered beside them have gone — 
The bridegroom gay and the winsome bride ! 
But whenever the rounded moon shall rise, 
And a Lover shall look in his Lady's eyes. 
Our song shall float through the quiet night — 
Each to each, in the heart's delight, 
Shall sing so happy and unafraid, 
That in love with Love shall the fearful Maid 
Turn round to her lover with brimming eyes. 
Glad with the light of a strange surprise — 
And your honey-sweet music shall soar and float, 
Shall soar and float to the peaceful sMes : 
Each note sweeter and sweeter each note 
Shall swell on the night from that throbbing throat. 
Until he shall turn and shall read in her face 
A daintier ditty than ever was sung, 
A lovelier poem than ever was penned. 

Ah ! sorrow I they cannot for ever be young ! 

Yet sweet though brief is their time of grace. 
All things have an end. 

Our song has an end I 

All are poets in dreamland — a poet is but 
one who, when awake, can remember the words 
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of his dreams. The child never remembered 
these words, and their interpretation required 
another and a later fairy tale. 

The Thoughts still clustered about the birds 
and darted to and fro between them. Where 
all was wonderful this was most wonderful— 
that when she looked upon any one of these 
tiny creatures he grew to splendid stature, and 
in the face of each appeared a beauty beyond 
all words or tears. One of them whose face 
was strange for beauty bent upon her the liquid 
wonder of his look, and the soul of the child 
seemed to travel, as she looked into his eyes, 
down measureless ocean spaces, where there 
was ever a glow and a gloom upon the far- 
reaching waves. Suddenly he kissed her on the 
mouth and on the eyes, and laid his arms about 
her. And in his strong embrace she fell asleep. 

When she awoke she found herself in the 
very heart of the fairy palace, in the arms of 
the Queen of the Pixies. The face of the Fairy 
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was very gracious, but more melancholy than I 
can say. 

* Were the voices yours ? ' asked the child. 

* They were mine,' said the Queen of the 
Pixies. * Let me go on with my story.' 

Bessie strayed back into the garden, and the 
snow was on the ground. The Blue Bottle was 
on guard before a long row of stables, and was 
going up and down wrapped in a very big over- 
coat. 

* I thought you'd made up your mind to 
leave me alone,' he said, as he blew his 
fingers. 'It's positively shameful. Think of 
bringing a fellow out of his bed at this time of 
the year. I declare I'm quite blue.' 

' But you always were blue, poor thing,' said 
Bessie in a conciliatory way. 

' I was nothing of the kind,' said the Blue 
Bottle angrily, * And if I had been it's like 
your impudence to say so.' 

* Don't be angry, please,' said Bessie. 
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* Angry ! ' buzzed the Blue Bottle. ' Isn*t 
there enough to be angry about ? CanUt you 
leave me alone ? Fetching me out of bed to 
dream about me at this time of year I I tell 
you it's ridiculous. Why I shouldn't wonder if 
you fetched the Dormouse out next.' 

'What do you want me for?' asked a thin 
querulous little voice. 

Bessie looked round and there close beside 
her was a small Dormouse very thin and miser- 
able looking. He was yawning in a desperate 
way, and was rubbing his eyes with his paws 
all the while, and shivering violently. 

* Oh, dear ! ' said Bessie to the Blue Bottle. 
* That's your fault. I didn't want to disturb 
the poor thing. If I can't leave off dreaming 
things in this queer way, please don't tell me 
things. Poor little Dormouse ! ' 

And she took the tiny shivering creature in 
her hands and rolled him up in her shawl. 
By-and-by she heard him snoring peax^efully. 
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' Can I do anything for you, dear ? ' she 
asked the Blue Bottle. 

' If you'd only dream something pleasanter 
about me ' said he. 

' What shall I dream about you ? What 
would you like to happen ? ' asked Bessie. 

*I should like to go to the House of 
Winter/ said the Blue Bottle. 

* Do you know the way ? ' asked Bessie 
eagerly. ' I should like to go there too.' 

' Come along then,' said the Blue Bottle. 

And once more he made a back for Bessie 
and went oflf with her. By-and-by they came 
to the biggest house Bessie had ever seen. It 
was so enormously high that She had quite to 
lie along the Blue Bottle's back before she 
could get into a position to see to the top of it. 
And yet if it had not been so big she would 
have been disposed to believe that it was no 
other than Aunt Deborah's. Before she got 
into the house she knew perfectly well the po- 
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sitiou in which everything would be arranged 
and what time the fingers of'the big solemn- 
ticking eight-day clock would point to, and she 
even knew what quaint face she was to see in 
the centre of the fire. But the clock-face was 
about an acre in extent when she and the Blue 
Bottle entered the kitchen : and the kitchen 
itself was a mile wide or thereabouts. Yet in 
everything but size it was exactly the same as 
Aunt Deborah's — down to the very crack in the 
plaster, on the left-hand side of the door. 
Away to this crack went the Blue Bottle, and as 
he came near Bessie saw a light through the 
rough edges. Then to her surprise she dis- 
covered that these edges were in reality folding 
doors which opened incessantly, letting in and 
out all manner of queer people. One very 
small but consequential person was coming out 
just as Bessie and the Blue Bottle entered. 

'Hillo, Nat!' shouted the Blue Bottle 
cfheerfuUy. 
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The little person drew himself up to his 
full height and said with reproving emphasis, 
* Mister Gnat, if you please.' 

Then he passed on and the Blue Bottle 
chuckled. 

* They're awfully consequential, those little 
people.' 

Once inside the folding doors the Blue 
Bottle set Bessie down and walked beside her 
through a long high corridor, at the end of which 
a pleasant light shone through an open door. 

'You'll find 'em all here,' said the Blue 
Bottle. 

* All who ? ' said Bessie. 

* You should say " all whom,"' said the 
Blue Bottle. * A common noun is the name of 
any person, place, or thing.' 

* I'm sure it isn't,' said Bessie. * And that 
isn't the rule either.' 

* What is the rule ? ' said the Blue Bottle 
turning round suddenly. 

VOL. III. T 
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* I forget just now,* said Bessie. * But that 
isn't it. There's a big grammar on the tub- 
table.* 

* On the what ? ' said the Blue Bottle. 

* The table they bake in,' said Bessie. * In 
the kitchen. Only it's so big that neither of us 
could open it.' 

* Open what? ' said the Blue Bottle. ' The 
tub-table ? ' 

' No ; the grammar. If you're going to 
talk to me like that,' said Bessie firmly, ' I'll 
dream you on guard again.' 

' No, I won't,' said the Blue Bottle. ' I'll be 
good ; I will indeed.' 

And with that they came to the door, and 
through it to the House of Winter. 

The House of Winter seemed at first to be 
nothing more or less than a long lofty bedroom. 
Beds ran along each side of it, and a double 
row went down the centre. And in the beds, 
fast asleep, were all the soldiers, and at the far 
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eDd of the room sat the Squirrel cracking 
nuts. 

' That's the Dormouse's bed/ said the Blue 
Bottle, pointing to an empty couch. ' Would 
you mind putting him in ? ' 

'With pleasure/ said Bessie, answering 
rather inconsequently perhaps. And she care- 
fully unrolled the Dormouse from her shawl, 
and, turning down the bed-clothes, laid him 
down very gently. All the sheets were oak 
leaves, and the blankets and counterpane were 
made of bits of thin bark carefully stitched to- 
gether. Bessie paused to examine these curious 
bed-clothes, and in doing so, awoke the Dor- 
mouse, who said — 

'I'm very much obhged to you. Would 
you mind tucking me up ? Thank you. Good 
night.' 

. Then he went off to sleep like a top. The 
Blue Bottle turned tp Bessie, and said — 

' If you don't mind I'll go to bed as well. 

T 2 
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We always put up here in the winter time. 
Don't disturb us again, please. You remember 
the Nightingale's Thought ? If you want any 
of us, He can manage it for you without dis- 
turbing us. Good night, and many thanks to 
you/ 

The Blue Bottle at once turned in, and 
took his pipe with him. And the sOund of the 
pipe turned into a snore, and the snore turned 
into a tune, a slow, sleepy old chaunt — and 
then Bessie knew that the Blue Bottle was fast 
asleep, and wondered what she was expected to 
do. Suddenly she thought she would go to the 
folding doors, and see if she could find an ex- 
aggerated likeness of Aunt Deborah in that 
monstrous kitchen ; but just as she turned, she 
saw the Thought, with his beautiful eyes full 
upon her. She ran towards him. 

* Oh, please,' she said, * the Blue Bottle told 
me' 

' Yes, darling, I know,' said the beautiful 
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Thought. 'Should you like to know what 
they are all dreaming about ? ' 

' Oh, yes,' said Bessie. And the Thought 
took her by the hand. He was very small and 
gentle, but wonderfully strong too, Bessie 
fancied, for when he touched her he seemed to 
carry her away without any effort at all. He 
led her to a bed, where an old caterpillar lay 
curled up under a withered leaf-counterpane. 

' This,' said the Thought, raising and wav- 
ing his hand, ' is what he dreams.' 

Instantly the whole scene changed. 

The place was a lovely garden, in the 
centre of which lay a charming lake. On the 
bosom of the lake lay water-lilies, which lolled 
to and fro slowly and idly and gracefully, as 
the warm wind just stirred the surface of the 
water into ripples. And round and about the 
lake were lovely flowers of every hue and every 
season. And there, fluttering from one to the 
other, now gaily swinging on the topmost bell 
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of a nodding foxglove, and now folding his 
wings and rolling in the yellow dust at the bot- 
tom of the cup of a hly, and now taking deli- 
cate sips at the clear dew- wine in a great white 
rose, was a gorgeous butterfly, whose wings 
shone in the sun in countless bright colours : 
and hovering with him and about him was 
another butterfly, of pure white, who looked 
very delicate and soft and gentle. And if one 
flew away for a moment the other followed: 
indeed, they were generally to be seen in the 
same flower, or fluttering gaily in the same 
direction. 

'Please,' said Bessie, 'it isn't always the 
prettiest things that have the prettiest fancies, 
is it?' 

' No,' said the Thought ; and he shook his 
head with a pleasant smile. 

'Now, who'd have thought,' said Bessie, 
' who'd have thought that that ugly old cater- 
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pillar could have dreamt anything so beau- 
tifiil?' 

Then the Thought turned and laughed at- 
her, and kissed her on the lips. 

' You would/ said the Thought. Then 
before Bessie could think of anything to say in 
return, he pointed to the lake, and said — ' That 
is the dream of the gnats.' 

There, in a drowsy, cool corner, under the 
branches of an overhanging willow, and quite 
sheltered from the breeze, a thick-clustering 
crowd of gnats was rolling over and over, hke 
a queer sort of wheel, Bessie thought, which 
turned every way at once. 

*Do you know,' she said, *it makes me 
giddy to look at them. What are they 
doing?' 

' Come nearer,' said the Thought. 

When they came nearer Bessie saw the 
meaning of the wild gyrations of the gnats. 
They were playing a game. They were all 
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dressed in grey, except one wlio was rather 
bigger and a great deal more agile than the 
rest, and he wore a white coat and cap. It 
would have been a very wild and confused sort 
of game, Bessie thought, if it had not been for 
their extreme swiftness and dexterity. Every 
gnat in turn had to be chased by the rest, and 
he in turn had to chase the big feUow in the 
ydiite coat. If he touched the white coat 
before he was caught, some other gnat was im- 
mediately chosen and chased ; but if he were 
caught, he was out of the game at once, and 
had to go away by himself. But before they 
had gone on long, enough had been caught to 
start a new game. So one of them flew to the 
bank and found a tiny bit of a white rose-leaf, 
and, having bit a hole in the middle, put his 
head through and so made a white cloak of it. 
But he fled so clumsily in this new way that 
everybody who was chased caught him at once 
before being touched. But the thing that 
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amused Bessie most was the fact hat what she 
had always before supposed to be a mere hum 
was made up of a continual series of cries — 
' Go it, Tom ! ' ' Well caught ! ' ' It's Bill's turn 
now ! ' ' No, it isn't,' ' Yes, it is,' ' All right, 
and so on. 

So in like manner the Thought showed her 
the flies dreaming at playing a game called 
* Bedlam ' on the ceiling of Aunt Deborah's 
kitchen. But the central joy of the house-flies' 
dream was the sugar-basin. He showed her, 
too, the bees dreaming of a summer-day's raid 
in the honeysuckle hedge in a lane at the side 
of the moor. 

* I must leave you now,' said the Thought 
at last. * Good-bye, darling. Here is the pal- 
ace, and here is the Queen of the Pixies.' 

The Queen took Bessie in her arms and 
looked down upon her. 

* Do you like your visit to Fairy Land ? ' 
VOL. in. u 
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' Oh, yes, dear. Very, very, very much 
indeed/ 

* Should you like to come back again ? ' 
' I should like to stay here always.' 
' No, no,' said the Queen of the Pixies, and 
shook her beautiful head. ' You are going 
back now for a little while. But before you 
go I will sing you a song. Listen. And do 
not forget.' 

And holding up a finger to enjoin silence, 
the Fairy sang this song : — 

At what time the languid dawn 
Lays the daylight s first long shadow 
On the dewy-pleached lawn, 
While from out a neighbour meadow 
Darts the lark on jocund wing, 
And wakes the throstle, answering ; 
And in thy responsive breast, 
As along the broadening east, 
Slowly shall the light arise 
In the heaven and in thine eyes — 
Thy sweet Fancy, roving free, 
Still shall bring thee back to me ! 

Or beyond a gleaming mere, 
In the noontide hot and sere, 
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Where the gloomy branches nod 
O'er a shade-embroidered sod, 
Far away, with faintest gleam, 
Like a thought, or like a dream, 
You may see dim doors of gold 
Slowly, duskily unfold, 
And in some far hall a throne, 
And a Thought enthroned thereon. 
And sweet Fancy, roving free, 
Still shall bring thee back to me I 

Or what time the swollen sun 
All his long day's work has done. 
And from out the painted skies 
Half the light of even dies, 
While each knoll along the down 
Fades from green to purplish brown : — 
Over one red sunset bar 
You may see a tiny star. 
Gleaming through the dusk afar — 
And sweet Fancy, roving free. 
Still shall bring thee back to me I 

Or beneath the mellow moon. 
In the pleasant woods of June, 
When the nightingale, unseen 
Mid soft arms of guarding green, 
FiUs and floods the dells with song, 
Rich, and sweet, and soft, and long, 
Thither shall my spirits throng — 
And sweet Fancy, roving free. 
Still shall bring thee back to me ! 
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Manifold are my delights ! — 
III the fire o* winter nights 
Laugh a thousand of my sprites ; 
In the shadows on the wall 
Do they flicker, rise, and fall ; 
In the wind they roll and wrestle,. 
And in every snow-flake nestle ! 
You may hear them in the rain. 
Tapping at the window pane. 
Or, heneath overhanging eaves, 
Twittering among the leaves ! 

Nothing is of sweet or fair 
But my tiny sprites are there, 
And wherever they may be 
Thy love-lightened eyes shall see, 
And thy Faccy, roving free. 
Still shall bring thee back to me ! « 

And at the tones of the magic voice the child 
fell asleep. 

But she awoke no more in Fairy Land. 



THE END. 
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